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Mad River Memories 

Your article on Mad River Glen 
[December 2006] really brought back 
the 1950s in Vermont. 

Roland Palmedo was a friend of 
my father, one of many friends that 
Palmedo had. My parents built our 
house at Mad River in 1947. Palmedo 
never had a house that I can remember 
during the several decades we were 
there. Consistent with his skiing/out- 
door ethic, he had a very small shack at 
the bottom of the mountain, which he- 
called the "Hotel Molecule." 

A more extravagant home near 
the base of the mountain was a small 
A-frame owned by a Rockefeller 
[a short chairlift carried the home's 
occupants from ground level to the 
front door]. It was perched at the last 
turn of the main trail coming down 
to the "base Box." Given the spar- 
tan tone set by the Hotel Molecule, 
even the Rockefellers wouldn't build 
anything more ostentatious than 
an A-frame. No Pocantico Hills in 
Palmedoland! 

Many thanks for the most enjoyable 
article. The picture of the period car 
struggling through the muddy ruts 
completes the scene. 

Richard Brewster 
richardbrewster@nyc. rr.com 

Bargaining With Bill 

I had to write after reading and re- 
reading the December 2006 issue. 
For myself — and many others I'm 
sure — Skiing Heritage has become 
the bible of skiing. 

Regarding your history of the ski 
magazines, I first met Bill Eldred in 
September 1949 when I drove all 
the way up to Ski Magazine's embri- 
onic storefront office in Norwich, 
Vermont across from Hanover's 
Dartmouth College. Bill promptly gave 
me a commission for six Ski duotone 



covers at $50 each. Early in my career, 
I'd been paid $1,000 for spreads in 
Collier's — but this was Skil I gulped 
and, delighted, accepted the job. 

For five years, I'd skied Fred Pabst's 
Bromley, later doing trail maps 
for Pabst as well as trail maps for 
Stratton, Magic, and others. At 31 , 
my dream, a lifetime of downhill ski- 
ing, became a wonderful obsession. 
Now, thanks to Skiing Heritage its 
fun to re-live those downhill days. 

In January, I uphilled into my 
87th birthday. Seems I've gone faster 
uphill than down. 

Don Moss 
Farmington, Conn. 

Artist Don Moss, an illustrator whose 
work lias appeared in Sports Illustrated, 
Collier's and Esquire, was profiled in 
"The Trail Map Artists" in the December 
2005 issue of Skiing Heritage. 

Friedl's Fast Women 

The story on Alice Kiaer and the early 
American "Red Stockings" women rac- 
ers by Nick Howe [June 2006] was well 
done. Unfortunately, Nick neglected 
to explain the reason for the women's 
ultimate triumph in finishing in the 
top echelon, and even winning. It was 
because Alice Kiaer hired the 1 936 
ArJberg-Kandahar champion, Austria's 
Friedl Pfeifer, as coach. 

Friedl had already successfully 
coached the Austrian's women's team. 
It was his coaching that brought the 
American women to the top in the 
later 1930s. He continued to coach 
the American women, including 
Gretchen Fraser. at their training 
camp in Sun Villey after he escaped 
to America in 1 937. He also coached 
Andrea Mead before the 1950 World 
Championships. 

Friedl deserves part of the credit, 
which he has never been given, for 



training both Fraser and Mead in 
more advanced technique than they 
had mastered under other coaches and 
therefore had a hand in their winning 
America's first four Olympic med- 
als — two for Gretchen in 1 948 and 
two for Andrea in 1952. 

Morten Lund 
Accord, X Y. 

Kuster at Camp Hale 

I enjoyed Martie Sterling's article on 
Aspen's Hotel Jerome [September 
2006], but a small item caught 
my eye — the reference to Werner 
Kuster being drafted into the 10th 
Mountain Division "in the closing 
months of World Wir II." 

What is puzzling is that Kuster's 
name does not appear in 10th 
Mountain Division Resource Center's 
Database, which accounts for more 
than 32,000 men who passed through 
our ranks. 

During the closing months of 
World War II, from June to December 

1944. we were training at Camp Swift, 
Texas, which led up to the division's 
deployment to the northern Apennine 
battlefront. If Kuster was "training 
mules on snowshoes," it had to be 
during the winters of 1 942 and 1 943 
at the Camp Hale mountain training 
center, not "in the closing months." 
After the 10th returned from Italy, 

it was deactivated on November 30, 

1945, at Camp Carson, Colorado. 

John M. Engle 
Lake Barrington, III. 

Martie Sterling replies: The error is mine. We 
heard so many of Werner's hilarious tales of 
duty at Camp Hale — digging faulty snow 
cai>cs, trying to put snowshoes on mules, 
wearing saddle shoes for months because 
there were no boots small enough for him, et 
Continued next page 
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10th Mountain Celebrates Hut System's 25th 



The lOtfa Mountain 
Division Hut Associa- 
tion celebrated its 25th 
anniversary on January 
20,2007 at the Denver 
Museum of Nature 
c\ Science. Several 
individuals spoke during 
die evening — including 
Bob Moor* (president 
of the Kith Mountain 
Hut Association), former 
chief forester Bjorn 
DaliUilmnuker Abbie Kealy (the Last 
Ri'</i>c), and Kith Mountiin vetenui and 
artist Jacques Parker. 

The Kith Mountain manages more 
than 30 backcountry huts in Colorado, 
connected by 350 miles of designated 
routes. Formed in 1982 by several 
Aspen skiers, and spearheaded by 1 < Ith 
Mountain veteran Fritz Benedict, the 
system consists of trails with huts, all 
accessible via intermediate ski-tour- 




I'arkerand his 1 0th 



ing trails. As the 10th 
Mountain hut system 
grew it became the 
source for central Colo- 
rado hut reservations, 
and now books huts 
both privately owned 
and operated by other 
hut systems. 

As part of the an- 
niversary program, a 

Parker-illustrated post- 

Moutttmtt poster. •, , j_ ^ 

' er was unveiled that 

will be framed and hung in several of 
the lOth's mountain huts. Parker was a 
member or America's first ski-moun- 
tain troops. During World War II he 
chronicled the story of the 10th in 
combat with drawings and paintings 
that were published in the lOth's own 
newspaper. The Blizzard. 

The 18 x 24-inch poster ($24.95) 
is available from Vintage Ski World 
(www.vintageskiworld.com). 



Continued from previous page 

al — thai I had forgotten the dates. 

Werner came to Aspen in 1949, was drafted 
in 1950, was with Mark Clark's Fifth Army 
Division, Mountain Cold Weather Training 
Command, and sent to Camp Hale to teach 
skiing to Army Rangers. I hare no idea where 
the I Oth Mountain Division had tone in the 
interim, though I believe it was reactivated 
later in New York State. 

Fry History: Readers React 

I appreciate the flattering comments 
from Michael Berry and Henrik Bull 
about Tltc Story of Modern Skiing, 
which appeared in the last issue of 

Skiing Heritage. 

Scores of ISHA members have pur- 
chased the book. Two readers whom 
I poignantly recall are Maine's Jan 
Iserbyt and a youngster who attend- 
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ed my book signing in Steamboat 
Springs' Olympic Hall. 

Isberbyt, a dedicated Grand Targhee 
skier and one-time ski shop opera- 
tor, has terminal cancer and suffers 
from depression. But someone who 
recently visited him reported that Jan 
spends time when he's awake read- 
ing passages from The Story of Modern 
Skiing. 

"Skiing is a sport he enjoyed all his 
life, which will end in less than a year," 
writes his friend Foxy Gwynne. I am 
deeply touched by knowing that Jan 
spends his final days in my written 
though distant company. 

At Howelsen Hill's Olympic Hall in 
late January, a young boy nervously 
approached the table where I was 
signing books. He told me that as part 
of his class work, he was writing an 



essay on the history of modern ski- 
ing, and his parents had given him the 
money to buy the book. 

The youngster was clearly appre- 
hensive about meetiiiii the author of 
his research material. As I do at most 
book-signings, I slipped an errata sheet 
into his copy, the result of comments 
sent to me by readers. 

"Do you want to impress your 
teacher?" I asked the boy. "Yes," he 
nodded. 

"Errata is a Latin word meaning 
errors or mistakes. Now you can tell 
the teacher that you know what an 
errata sheet is." 

Glowing, he walked outside into 
the snow, and into a life that will be 
enriched by skiing. 

John Fry 
Katonah, N.Y. 

The Well-Lit Ski Bum 

As a shareholder in Vermont's Mad 
River Glen. I received a copy of 
your December 2006 issue. Although 
I was unaware of the International 
Skiing History Association or Skiing 
Heritage, I will be joining and sub- 
scribing now that I have read the issue 
cover to cover. 

I was particularly interested in the 
article by Peter Shelton on the his- 
tory of the ski bum. As a working 43- 
year-old father of two small children. I 
enjoyed reading about earlier incarna- 
tions of our breed. I agree with the 
notion that not all ski bums are col- 
lege kids on a year oft from school or 
work. 

My friends and I may be a case in 
point. We work four days a week to 
ski three. Because three days a week 
still isn't enough board time, we ski 
Mt. Mansfield or Mt. Stark midweek 
by headlamp. With the advent of 
powerful headlamp systems, this type 
of skiing now has become possible. 
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I've often wondered, as we skied 
Chute, or the Bruce, or the Teardrop 
trail by lamplight, if our nightly runs 
have made a small contribution to the 
art of ski-bumming. 
Thanks for a great article. 

James Ford Clapp IV 
Colchester, Vt. 

Staub and Brundage 

I know Skiing Heritage has more 
access to information than a lot of 
us, but 1 must address one bit of 
information in John Fry's article on 
Marc Hodler [December 2006] that I 
believe to be incorrect. 

On page 27 Mr. Fry writes (in ref- 
erence to Avery Brundage) that "He 
wanted to bar 40 skiers from com- 
peting at the 1 972 Sapporo Winter 
Games, including Roger Staub, the 
star of the Swiss Ski Team, which 
Hodler had managed when he was a 
young man." 

With all due respect, Roger Staub 
had been retired well before the 
World Cup got going in 1966-67. 
He had competed in the 1956 and 
1 960 games, where he won gold in 
the GS at Squaw Valley. Karl Schranz 
was considered the "old man" of the 
FIS and was, in fact, the only racer 
over 30 to compete in that era. Roger 
Staub was two years older than the 
Schranz. Roger had teamed up with 
Art Furrer by the late 1 960s and was 
doing hot-dog demonstrations on 
Hart skis. 

There is no record of Roger Staub 
having ever earned one World Cup 
point, which by 1 972 would have 
been a relative necessity to earn a 
berth on the Swiss Olympic Team. 

Paul Lambres 
Sonoma, Calif. 
John Fry replies: Thank you for pointing 
out what appears to he an error. You are 
correct that Staub was not competing as a 



racer in the immediate years leading up to 
the Sapporo Winter Games in 1912, hut 
he was certainly on the mind of Brundage. 
The facts for what I wrote arc based on 
articles appearing in Ski Magazine at the 
time. 

In the article "Amateurism Is Dead" 
by Serge Lang and Morten Lund in the 
February 1971 issue of Ski, I quote as 
follows: "On November 10 of last year 
119701, Hodler got a long letter from 
Brundage [who] resurrected the 20-year- 
old 1951 agreement, concluding that 
the FIS skiers were violating that, and 
excommunicated ex post facto a dozen 
former champions including Marielle 
Goitschel, Adrien Duvillard, Roger 
Staub, and Suzy Cha ffee. For good mea- 
sure, Brundage declared 10 of the current 
top European racers [to be/ non-ama- 
teurs. . .including Dumeng Giavanoli, 
Jean-Noel Augert, Georges Mauduit, 
Rod Hebron, Peter Duncan, Malcolm 
Milne, and Franz Vogler." 

A year later, in the Spring 1972 
issue o/Ski, / wrote from Japan as 
follows: "Avery Brundage kept on rail- 
ing against the skiers. At one point in 
January [1972], he told FIS officials 
privately that he had enough documen- 
tation on the commercial activities of 40 
top skiers to exclude them all from the 
Sapporo Games. To reinforce his attack, 
the IOC cited to European journalists 
an article in the February 1971 issue 
o/Ski." 

Tlie list of 40 was not divulged, but 
it was most likely a laundry list of every 
alpine racer whom he regarded as a pro, 
and I would be surprised if it didn't 
include Staub's name. However, that is 
conjecture. 

Thanks, but.... 

I am flattered to have my somewhat col- 
orful past brought to life by such a repu- 
table ski historian as Morten Lund. 
However, the article incorrectly suited 



that the Denver Olympic Committee 
was formed in 1972 and implied that 
my subsequent trip to the IOC meet- 
ing in Italy occurred that same year. 
Actually, the initial Denver group was 
organized during the Fall of 1965, 
and in May of 1966 I attended the 
IOC meeting in Rome, where I was 
able to assist the Japanese in win- 
ning their bid for the 1972 Olympics. 
With the IOC's choice of Sapporo 
for 1972, Canada was eliminated as a 
potential obstacle to Colorado's hopes 
to host the 1976 Winter Games since 
traditionally the Olympics are rotated 
between geographical regions and 
successive Winter Olympics are never 
held in neighboring countries. In 
addition, Colorado picked up Japan's 
supporting vote four years later when, 
at Amsterdam, Denver finally won the 
IOC designation for the 1976 Winter 
Games. 

Another correction is that my com- 
panies founded and published six dif- 
ferent titles in the fields of skiing, busi- 
ness, western lifestyles, and medicine. 
Two other specialty publications about 
energy were researched and designed in 
the 1 980s, but the magazines proved to 
be ahead of their time and were never 
rolled out. 

During the 1 8 years of publishing 
Skiing Magazine, my singular accom- 
plishment in the ski industry was the 
development of five editorial prote- 
gees whose collective achievements 
far outweighed my own endeavors — 
namely Dick Wilson, Bil Dunaway, 
Bob Parker, Dick Williams, and Doug 
Pfeiffer. 

While starting to mellow over the 
years, I've come to realize that God 
does not count those days on which 
man skis, and the Devil takes care of 
the snowboarders. 

Merrill Hastings 
McCoy, Colo. 
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Tea Dance To Disco: 
Apres-Ski Through 
the Ages 

Tlie French may have invented the phrase, but the ski world 
re-invented its meaning as times and lifestyles changed. 



By Morten Lund 

Apres-ski appeared shortly after the introduction 
of controlled downhill technique by skiers in 
Telemark. Norway, during the mid- 1 800s. At 
that point recognizable apres-ski made a modest 
entry, first informally in skiers' homes, then in the new ski 
clubs — the inevitable second step of the arrival of popular 
skiing. By the rime the Christiania Ski Club was founded in 
1877 in the Norwegian capital of Christiania (now Oslo), the 
climax of apres-ski consisted of dinner featuring large potato 
portions to absorb the aquavit passed around earlier in small, 
oft-refilled glasses that warmed the inner Norwegian. 

Apres-ski then traveled across to the Alps at the 
founding of Ski Club Glarus in Switzerland in 1893 — it 
was the earliest ski club in the Alps. Its leader, Christof 
Iselin (father of legendry Aspen ski instructor Fred 
Iselin) had been inspired by an emigre Norwegian, Olat 
Kjelsberg, who had showed Glarus skiers a thing or two 
about technique. Then European apres-ski spread almost 
instantly to much grander levels — to the big resort hotels. 

Hostelries Embrace Winter 

The Swiss and French were especially far ahead of others 
in the number of tourist hotels in the Alps at the end of 
the 1800s, notably at St. Moritz, Chamonix, and Megeve. 
At St. Moritz, Johannes Badrutt led the way by keeping 
his Kulm Hotel open in the winter of 1895, thereby 
"inventing winter tourism," as travel writer Abby Rand 
put it. Hotel owners tingled at the prospect of a total-loss 
season known as winter becoming, miraculously, profitable. 
In Chamonix, while only two hotels stayed open for the 
winter in 1902, by 1908 the number had increased to 12. 

In "The French Connection" (Skiing Heritage, 
Second Issue 2000), ski historian John Allen notes "The 
French hoteliers who had been skeptical at first were now 
surprised by the affluence of their visitors who favored 
hotels with central heating in spite of the higher prices." 
The apres-ski was undoubtedly nearly as good as the 
sociability of the summer season. By 1924 so many hotels 



f 



I 



stayed open in Chamonix 
that the French held the 
First Winter Olympic 
Games there in 1924, 
hosting several thousand 
guests. 

Sometime during this 
period, the French came 
up with "apres-ski" to 
describe celebrating 
with fine food and 
drink the daily escape 
from hypothermia on 
the vaulting terrain 
above the resort. Apres- 
ski traveled east across 
the Alps into Austria's 
mountain villages, notably 
St. Anton-am-Arlberg. 
Just after World War I, St. 
Anton was already getting 

into a most advanced stage of apres-ski — a ski town with 
a growing flock of small inns and homes advertising 
zimmer — rooms for the skier. Apres-ski, the expression, 
was adopted here (French was the language of diplomacy 
after all). It carried the hint of luxury, a touch of class to 
even the lowliest hicrstube. 

German-speaking Europe got its own back, linguistically, 
with the German for "a-good-time-was-had-by-aH" — 
Gemutlkhkeit — a word that rolls forth in irresistible, mouth- 
filling syllables, raising memories of happy times. Gemiitlichkeit 
can easily be measured by the strength of the satisfied hum 
arising from a gathering succumbing to well-brewed hops, 
cunningly aged wine, and small dishes of palate-seducing 
pastry. An establishment that cannot give gemiitlichkeit does 
not give good apres-ski. 

The St. Anton establishment guaranteeing gemutlkhkeit 
was the Hotel Post where the Hannes Schneider Ski 
School, the largest in the world, was headquartered — and 
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The apris-ski scene in Sun Valley was often group-driven and Hollywood-style. Here guests do a serious hokey-pokey, the then-current dance craze, 
in the famed Duchin Room. 



in consequence generated the best after-ski action when 
the instructors met after skiing and guests crowded in — 
sophisticated skiers from the city elbow-to-elbow with ski 
instructors right off the farm. 

Schneider at first forbade his rough-hewn instructors 
from socializing with pupils, but by the late 1920s the 
instructors had acquired enough social polish, so Hannes 
relented. Apres-ski heterosexual liaisons flourished, 
sometimes to an extent barred by church rules. Otto 
Lang, the first St. Anton instructor hired from outside St. 
Anton for social graces and command of foreign languages, 
summed up the liaison situation with "Let's say that 
nobody was hurting." One of the givens of after-ski had 
been established. 

Winter tourist traffic from America to the Alps boomed 
after World War II. The exchange rate was admirably 
favorable. Americans visited by the tens of thousands Swiss 
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and Austrian ski villages, entranced by apres-ski exotica 
like Schuhplattler (slap dance), Gluhwein (hot spiced wine,) 
and the wearing of Dirndl (colorful native dress). 

Tea Dances Fourish 

In Switzerland the target was the grand hotels, most of 
them with at least one dance floor where the complex 
"grand old alpine institution of tea dancing" flourished. 
"The first thing to learn about tea dancing," Abby Rand 
advised in her Ski Guide to Europe, "is that practically 
nobody drinks tea." 

"The basic rule of tea dancing," wrote Rand, "is that 
any male can ask any female to dance, whether she is 
alone, with other girls, or with an escort. After the dance 
or set, she is returned to the table where she was found. . . 
Arrangements can be made for meeting later..." 

Earlier, across the Atlantic in America during the early 
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1 1 Intcr-goers on the lawn of the I 'ictorian Xorth field Inn in Xorthjield, Massclniselts, in the 1 920: 
One of the earliest hotel-si:e inns in the I '.$. to st,ty open in winter, its ski jollity was private be- 
cause Prohibition was in force. 

1930s, apres-ski was in its infancy. Prohibition was bad 
enough but skiers were having a hard time even finding 
good places to ski. Wall Street investment banker Roland 
Palmedo started the Amateur Ski Club of New York in 1931 
to mobilize help in locating promising sites. Minot Dole, later 
the founder of the National Ski Patrol, writes "Palmedo and 
Jose Machado did most of the scouting for terrain. Sallying 
out on unplowed country roads, they pushed the search 
farther and farther north in New York, then Vermont... Each 
member was given a specific spot to explore...." 

"After-ski usually consisted of trying to find a bed to sleep 
in." 1 )ole concludes. "We had to pur up with a lot." 

In the East, the bed situation was tackled by ski clubs 
from around Boston. The Schussverein Ski Club converted 
a farmhouse in Jackson, New Hampshire to bunkrooms, 
kitchen, and a dining room with utilitarian place settings. 
One then-young member. Alec Emerson, confides that 



apres-ski featured "spaghetti and 
wine," and group singing ("We raise 
our jelly glasses on high"). That was 
it. The rope tow had not yet been 
introduced and each dawn brought 
a walk-up-the-mountain-all-day 
marathon — a previous good night's 
rest was a must. 

The Boston clubs would also stayed 
at one of the few larger inns open in 
winter, notably a huge Victorian hulk, 
the Northfield Inn m the Berkshires. 
After Prohibition was lifted in 1933, 
here was ample legal apres-ski. Small 
i resorts, such asjiminy Peak, coming 
on line in the 1940s offered cozy inns, 
an improvement over the huge, boxy, 
converted summer hotels. 




The Appalachian Mountain Club tamp in Pinkham Xotch, \'etr Hampshire. In 1 936, guests 
included Ski Club Hochgehirge founder Alec Bright (second from left), 1916 Olympic skier Bell) 
Wootsey {standing, center), and 1928 Olympic skier Charlie Proctor (second from right). 
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The Austrians Arrive 

The puritan version of after-ski style expired, happily, 
when European apres-ski came to America in glorious 
authenticity with a wave of Austrian instructors fleeing 
their deflated postwar economy. Benno Rybizka, the 
first Hannes Schneider instructor on the scene in New 
Hampshire's Eastern Slope region, headquartered his ski 
school at the Wildcat Tavern and helped produce the East's 
first concentrated apres-ski scene, no small thanks to direct 
rail connection from Boston. Small lodges, rooming houses 
and hotels strung out north from North Conway up Mt. 
Washington Valley. Ski historian John Allen writes, "Skiers 
had a range of accommodations to choose from. There was 
Pinkham Notch's year-round mountaineering camp run by 
Joe Dodge: the Clen House. ..was open all year round; and 
Whitney's | in Jackson], with its shovel-handle tow and 'good 
food, good beds, and good books.' 
"The Eagle Mountain House held 
200 people and charged $4.50 
[approximately $45 today] and up... 
There were flood-lighted skating rinks, 

toboggan chutes [The region's inns 

advertised] 'Commodious lodges with 
J Huge Fireplaces.' Ski rooms, ballrooms, 
2 special rates for parties, home-cooked 
4 food aplenty, afternoon teas, a ski 
t jumping hill, private chalets, steam heat, 
i ping-pong, and dancing — what more 
4 could anyone want for a week (or a 
|i weekend)?" 
= The scene was topped off 

geographically at the Appalachian 
Mountain Club's Pinkham Notch 
Camp at Mt. Washington — the road 
was plowed no farther. There was 
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their intended victim when the rim fie started 



apres-ski — guitars and gorp — at the 
Tuckerman Ravine Shelter halfway 
up the mountain. Skiers retired 
after a beer or two to the floor in 
sleeping bags. Down at the AMC 
hut in the Notch, the apres-ski was 
pretty thin. Merrill Hastings (later 
the founder of Skiing Magazine), 
then on the hut supply crew, says 
"Everyone was so tired from 
climbing the mountain, we'd tell 
stories and those old enough had a 
drink and went to bed." 

Over in Vermont, Stowe already 
had four inns open for the winter 
by 1932: the Ranch Camp, the Barnes 
Camp, the Green Mountain Inn, and 
The Fountain. The Amateur Ski Club of New York had 
focused on Stowe as its northern destination and interested 
parties had convinced the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
cut the first trails on Mt. Mansfield at Stowe. In 1934 the 
Nose Dive was cut down the front of Mansfield to the 
Mountain Road. Here, not far from the bottom of the new 
Nose Dive, lay the Lodge at Smugglers' Notch, a converted 
farmhouse that opened in the winter of 1935. 

Within five years, Stowe became the first recognizable 
compact ski town in the U.S., and the after-ski came 
crowding in. The Lodge at Smugglers' next-door bar, the 
Den, opened. Dozens of other apres-ski-happening lodges 
on the Mountain Road, like the Round Hearth and bars 
like Sister Kates' with Rock King's boogie-woogie piano, 
rose as Stowe began to lead the way in the East to become 
"The Capital of Eastern Skiing" — and of apres-ski as well. 



California Catches On 

At the far edge of the continent, the 
California scene was beginning to come 
alive. In 1925, Herschel Jones had opened 
the 20-room Soda Springs Hotel in 
Donner Pass, where the Union Pacific 
railroad brought San Franciscan skiers in 
a few comfortable hours. The hotel had a 
bar and dance floor where skiers flocked in 
from private chalets in the Pass. The hotel 
ran a ski school and, in 1934, built a boat 
tow. That same year the Sierra Club built 
the Clair Tappan Lodge and by 1 936 had 
a ski school headed by an Austrian, Bill 
Klein, and its Signal Hill rope tow — up to 
50 members had bunk and meals for $20 a 
day. After-ski consisted first of communal 
pitching-in to peel potatoes, washing 
dishes, sweeping the floor, and then joining 
lively folk dancing nightly. 




At early tea dames, males were know to stalk their 
prey, then sprint to the table to be the first to ash 



The big-hotel aspect of after-ski also 
took hold in America. Granddaddy 
of the great hotels, the Paradise Inn 
at Mt. Rainier, Washington, began to 
take in skiers in the late 1920s. Apres- 
ski at the inn was reasonably good but 
skiers had to climb from the bottom 
parking lot to get there. More accessible 
American winter hotels were coming. 
The franchise holder in Yosemite 
National Park was the Yosemite Park & 
Curry Co., whose chief executive, Don 
Trcssider. brought a real pleasure palace 
to fruition: the Ahwahnee. America's 
first brand new lavish-as-Europe, four- 
season hotel, it opened for the 1 927-28 
season. 

The Ahwahnee had ample feeling to it — a "Great Lounge," 
a solarium, luxuriously appointed rooms, and a 1 20-foot-long 
dining hall. But skiers didn't come that first season. To boost 
the influx of guests for the second season, Tressider kicked oft" 
with a Christmas pageant based on Bracebidge Hall, a classic 
post-colonial work by Washington Irving on the upstate New 
York squire society. Tressider hired a dramatist to stage the 
"Bracebridge Pageant," an elaborate costume party for Bay 
Area society. Guests wore powdered wigs and post-colonial 
attire to play-act in the first formal after-ski in America — 
possibly the most expensive as well. The annual event saved the 
winter season long enough for Yosemite to build the busiest ski 
season in the U.S. 

Peckett's Brings Austria to the East 

The next notable hotel grade hostelry of American apres- 
ski was Peckett's-on-Sugar Hill, lying just below Franconia 
Notch in New Hampshire, a summertime inn of great 




Tlie after-ski crowd at the Round Hearth in Stowe during the 1950s, when a guitar was all 
the party needed to make it a group songfest. 
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Yosemite boss Don Thssider and his wife hosted the Bracebridge Hall Christmas Pageant at 
the Ahwahnee hotel in Yosemite during the Ian- 1920s. Apris-ski in formal it was not. 



repute for 30 years. Peckett's first opened in winter tor the 
season of l929-30.The inn had grand-hotel level cuisine, 
guaranteeing that, in spite of a small ski hill, here was the 
East's first apres-ski mecca — and the first to prove that strong 
apres ski can trump mild ski terrain. 

Peckett's was famous for having the first mostly Austrian ski 
school. Ski-teaching luminaries such as Otto Lang migrated to 
Pecketts and taught such distinguished pupils as young Nelson 
Rockefeller their first snowplow.The place was distinctively 
New England — sitting and chatting around the lounge much 
like an extended family, having private parties in one of the 
outlying cottages, tobogganing, bobsledding, and taking sleigh 
rides to winter barbeques at nearby scenic spots. 




77ic Red Onion was the epicenter of apres-ski life in Aspen after the first chairlift opened in 1947 



The Austrians at Peckett s added a tinge 
of the continental to the apres-ski. Sig 
Buchmayr, dressed in a "Tyrolean jacket," 
writes Minot Dole, "with his ready grin 
and sly wit... caused a palpable rush of 
flutters among the women. He could always 
be found in the lounge... spinning a ski tale 
to some young lovely." Ski historian Allen 
Adler pinpoints Peckett's as the place where 
apres-ski became a powerful tool for the 
sport, writing that "this one country inn 
exerted influence on the early development 
. of skiing in this country... Skiing guests in 
I a social setting evolved into a tightly knit 
= fraternity." 

At this point, the hitherto modest Lodge 
I at Smugglers' Notch in Stowe took over as 
- the East's top apres-ski hotel. Smugglers' 
was bought by society couple Bunny and 
George Morrell in 1939. They doubled the 
number of beds, revamped the decor and 
brought in trained staff. The cuisine was superb and the 
service impeccable. These superlatives only got better 
in 1950 when Neil Starr, one of the richest men in the 
country, bought Smugglers' during his acquisition of most 
of Stowe 's Mt. Mansfield. He doubled its size again, and 
hired Nick Mara, former ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
to run it properly. 

Sun Valley Tops Them All 

The West, in the meantime, had fielded a powerful 
entrant in American after-ski grand hotel competition. 
The year 1936 saw the building of America's best- 
known after-ski luxury palace: the Sun 
Valley Lodge in the Sawtooth mountains 
of Idaho. Together with the smaller 
Challenger Inn, the first resort swimming 
pool to open in winter, and the first all- 
Austrian ski school, Sim Valley's after-ski 
was the tail that wagged the dog, many 
guests coming specifically for the after-ski, 
the skiing be as it may. 

The Lodge's nightclub, the Duchin Koom, 
provided jazz bands and tables for two — the 
room became a nationwide publicity 
phenomenon after its look-alike was built 
in Hollywood to spare Sonja Henie, the star 
of Stiti Killcy Serenade, the trip. Added to 
the lure of star power usually resident. Sun 
ViUey's publicity photos of graceful women 
at poolside raised the profile of the sport. Life 
sent its top photographer, Alfred Eisenstadt, 
who captured a touching image of a young 
heiress taking the sun with ski school director 
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Hans Hauser, her head on his lap. (She was immediately 
summoned home.) 

By 1 960, even after two decades of steady progress, led 
by its half-dozen grand hotels and few fine ski villages, 
American after-ski was still not the equal of European after- 
ski. Most U.S. resort villages had all too few apres-ski places 
and no exotic patina. 

Capturing the European Magic 

During the 1960s, 
a growing stream 
of American skiers 
headed for the superior 
getniitUchkeit of the Alps. 
Larry Jump, one of the 
founders of Arapahoe 
Basin, noted that "What 
brings the American 
skier to Europe is not 
the fact that skiing is so 
much better but rather 
that the atmosphere and 
enjoyment are better. 
If ski resorts in the 
U.S. would provide a 
greater atmosphere of 
congeniality and fun, they, 
in time, would lose fewer 
customers to Switzerland." 

The perfect American 
answer were the old 
mining towns — like Alta, 
Breckenridge and Aspen. 
The most famous, Aspen, 
was developed beginning 
in 1945 by Friedl 
Ffeiffer, along with a 
platoon of fellow 10th 
Mountain veterans and 
a line of credit to build 
its lifts. Friedl worked 
in concert with Walter 
Paepcke, Chicago cultural 
maven, who brought in a 
platoon of money and a trainload of sophisticated friends 
to support performances at his rebuilt Opera House. 

Aspen Brands Its Own 

The old silver mining town had saloons and cozy little 
restaurants like the Red Onion that drew skiers from 
the East and Europe into a Wild West scene — just a little 
spruced up (the prostitutes' cribs were gone) — and it had 
a large group of cohesive ski bums who exuded a genuine 
congeniality all around during lively apres-ski that 



attracted more skiers every season. The gem of after-ski 
was the great mahogany stretch of the Hotel Jerome bar, 
a relic of Aspen's mining days. Here local skiers brought 
guitars in the midst of the tolk-song era when the whole 
bar sang along. This was the golden age of American 
apres-ski, lasting roughly from 1940 to I960. 

Then the Beatles stole America's youth and rock-and- 
roll engulfed it. By 1967, Aspen was the old. Snowmass, 10 
miles down-valley, was the new. Built from scratch with bars, 

restaurants, lodges, 
and condos just off 
the slope, Snowmass 
had a gleam rather 
than a patina, but 
vibrant after-ski 
was designed into 
the architecture of 
the small, spotless 
village. Tastes were 
changing. Efficiency 
was in. Visitors saw 
the future — and it 
worked. 

The paradox of 
nonskiing visitors 
began in the 1960s 
and spread thereafter. 
In February 1967, 
Ski profiled gadabout 
Chet Anthony, who 
frequented eastern ski 
resorts, never brought 
skis, and pronounced 
this unabashed 
rationale: "I meet 
people in the evening 
jt who complain about 
= the lift line. They 
I complain about the 
X instructor, and they're 
■ unhappy about their 
I equipment. Well, if 

these people had 
been with me all day 
long they would have had a ball. They wouldn't have had any 
of these problems." 

John Fry notes in his book The Story of Modern Skiing 
that the frontal wedge ot the new after-ski was generated in 
the East. "In 1967," he notes, "America's dozen best apres- 
ski places were in Vermont: the Wobbly Barn at Killington, 
The Blue Tooth at Sugarbush, Sister Kate's at Stowe, and 
Five Flies in Manchester. A new apres-ski reigned. . .Gone 
were the guys and gals singing Down by Tlie Old Mill Stream 
around a cast-iron stove with wet socks drying on the line. 




A Christmas group at the Inn at Smugglers' Notch c. 1955. Note the front-throw, 
heel-spring bindings and square-toed boots. 
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The future of after-skiing glittered in the psychedelically- 
lit dance floor. Powerful electric guitars. . .heated the 
atmosphere. 'Spontaneous combustions of energy,' writes 
Shi\ fashion editor Pat Doran. 'fling inhibitions to the 
corners and the world becomes one Big Beat.. .Lucy in tin 
Sky with Diamonds puts a soaring finish to the evening.' " 

In 1973 Ski surveyed the national mix of popular after- 
ski establishments and came up with "The Seven Houses 
ot In" as the best in America. 

Altitude 38 at Bear Valley, California, was at the 
forefront of the sexual revolution, a center for news on 
the traffic in and out ot the French windows opening 
on the Lodge. The building had been designed for 
pleasure — a two-story octagon with exposed beams, 
a hanging fireplace 
once a harbor buoy, a 
first-floor restaurant 
specializing in 
steak and lobster, 
and a second floor 
specializing in tctc-a- 
tctc trysting. 

The Round House, in 
Manchester, Vermont, 
was a two-story, two- 
dance-floor layout, with 
everyone visible to 
everyone and all within 
suitable decibel level 
of the band, a singles- 
swinging, superheated 
pick-up parlor where 
everyone mixed. It had 
a railroad theme with tables from dining cars lighted by 
brakemen's lamps. Farther north, in Stowe,The Shed was a 
real pub, with apres-skiers and Vermonters in plaid wool- 
jackets rubbing shoulders, with millionaires, plumbers, ski 
instructors — everyone who was anyone at Stowe. 

The bar at Hillwinds, in Franconia, New Hampshire, had 
a band every night and a weekend afternoon "Happy Hour 
Dance," all set in an old mill under a ceiling full of broken 
ski tips. 

The Blue Ox, in Timberline Lodge at Oregon's Mt. Hood, 
featured an interior fabricated by artists and craftsmen 
during the days of the 1930s Depression (the beautiful 
woodwork of the bar and lodge is valued at SI 1 million). 
The opaque glass murals at the bar celebrate the legend ot 
Paul Bunyan and his Blue Ox, Babe.The drinking, dining 
and raising the roof were simply Bunyanesque. 

The Tramway Bar, in Utah's Snowbird Lodge, really 
looked like a bar, with bandstand, long counter, tightly 
placed tables, live rock, tippling table-hopping, and a 1 2- 
foot glass wall revealing the ponderous weights and wheels 
ot the monstrous tram to Hidden Peak. 




Claudette Colbert and Otto hang hold 
Challenger Inn's Rom Bar at Sim ValU. 



Donovans, at Vail, Colorado, was small, with two rooms 
jammed at right angles, copper trim on the walls. It was full 
enough every apres-ski to squeeze half the customers out 
onto the porch — the world s most modern ocnnitlichkeit. 

Jump to the new: Vail, Colorado, stands today as the 
leader of the apres-ski pack. Starting as a traditional ski 
village, under forced development it morphed into the 
largest, most extensive ski resort village in the world, ten 
miles in a row on both sides of the 1-70 Interstate, a condo 
megalopolis. Apres-ski at every hand, shopping galore 
integrated in the villages down the line. On a given day it 
was unclear whether more winter visitors were there to ski 
or to apres-ski. 

The new is summarized in The Story of Modem Skiing 

by John Fry: "Ford 
Frick, an expert on 
Colorado tourism, 
caught the essence of 
what was happening.... 
He wrote, 'The goal of 
someone's ski vacation 
was to learn to ski 
like Jean Claude Killy. 
Mountain real estate 
was a place to rest 
up for the next day's 
8 a.m. assault on the 
mountain.' But then 
came a more relaxed, 
sybaritic vacation 
style.... 'A simple 
formula emerged,' 
observes Frick. 'Design 
a vibrant pedestrian downtown. Stimulate a host of 
recreational, cultural, retail, and entertainment attractions, 
and sell the bed base to light-skiing baby boomers.' " 

Fry sees these times as a trend to "the new Disney World 
full-service ski village... perfectly adapted to the needs 
ot aging boomers — the people who, as youngsters, had 
generated the sports explosive growth in the 1960s. Now 
Mr. Babyboomer has more apres-ski time on his hands; 
thanks to high-speed lifts, he took only three hours to ski 
the same number of vertical feet that once took a whole day. 
Plenty of time to rest, drink, eat, and shop." 

Golden-age apres-ski can still be found in the home of 
Bill Briggs' band at The Stagecoach in Jackson, Wyoming, 
and at resorts hosting veteran skier travel groups such as 
the 70+ Ski Club, the Over the Hill Gang, Penny Pitou's 
European ski trips, and ISHA s annual Skiing Heritage 
Week. Here is the chance to recapture the apres-ski of song 
and laughter welcomed in a day when the dancing is mostly 
disco, when the beer comes from boutique microbreweries, 
and the virtues of golden-age apres-ski are becoming ever 
more difficult to find. $r 



forth during an after-ski songfest in the 
Y.C.1960. 
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Pioneer Ski Shops 



The Evangelists 

For most longtime skiers, their first exposure to the sport wasn't through a ski school, or even a ski resort. 
It was at a ski shop — and in the 1950s and 1960s, the experience was special. 



BY SETH MASIA 



Visit many big ski retailers today and, under bright lights, 
you'll see a long, bewildering wall of skis, another wall deco- 
rated with bright, shiny ski boots, and acres of free-standing 
skiwear racks. It's an efficient operation, not much different 
from the squeaky clean environs of any large sporting goods or big-box store. 

families, and after you'd visited a few 



It wasn't always this way During 
the boom years of the ski business, 
in the 1950s and 1960s, hundreds of 
returning war veterans, Norwegian 
and Austrian immigrants, ex-racers, 
ski club operators, and other winter- 
sports addicts set up small, friendly 
ski shops. These shops were run by 



times, you became part of the family. 

The ski shop of the era was a 
throwback to an earlier age. While 
Sears and Kresge's and Macy's were 
busy building national chain, ski 
shops took on the personalities of 
their owners — warm, informative, 




Alpine Shop family portrait, 1983. (From left) Clinch Perkins III (today an airline pilot), Peg 
Perkins Rieley (Alpine Shop president), shop founders Jann and Chuck Perkins 



welcoming, and enthusiastic. The 
postwar ski shop was an intimate 
place — often cramped, but decorated 
with French and Swiss travel post- 
ers and smelling strongly of pine tar, 
lacquer, and leather. Every evening, a 
haze of melted beeswax floated from 
the workbench. 

When you walked in, the owner or 
one of his Staff" looked up from help- 
ing another customer with boots, to 
greet you by name. Someone in the 
shop would know that you'd been up 
to the mountains last weekend, and 
ask about the snow, and where you'd 
skied, and how the new skis were 
working. 

If you came in on Thursday night, 
you would find the clothing racks 
pushed back against the wall and 
folding chairs set up. Someone — a 
ski club president or ski school 
director — would be talking about 
an upcoming charter flight to the 
Rockies, or lecturing about wcdchi 
or (a few years later) avalement. There 
might be a boot-foaming or ski-tun- 
ing demonstration, showing oft" the 
expertise of the shop's staff . 

If you had children, the shop 
would not only provide a discount 
package on skis, boots, bindings, and 
poles, but would also sign them up 
for its own ski school, which sent 
a busload of young skiers to the 
local hill every Saturday and Sunday 
morning. 
Where I worked in the 1960s, Dick 
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Jack "Grandpa" Lane got an early start in ski retailing. Here, in 1938, at his Line Mercantile 
General Store (later Pete Lane's of Sun I alley), lie points out new boot features to a customer. 

Bohr's Ski Haus in Cleveland, the store theaters each fall for use by John Jay, 
even operated an Outing Club for Warren Miller and other traveling ski 
adults, patterned after the Dartmouth filmmakers. They educated new ski- 
Outing Club. It was a popular gathering ers by bringing ski school directors 
for people who liked to hike and ski, to town to do evening lectures in the 



and kept friends in touch all through 
the summer and fall, ready to plan ski 
trips together in the fill. The kids' ski 
school was run by Ferdl Aster, a skilled 
Austrian cabinetmaker and one of the 
the most experienced skiers in Ohio. 
^^^^^ In an era before large 
^^^^J ski corporations with big 
marketing budgets, ski- 
ing was promoted by small 
local businesses, advertising in local 
papers and promoting through clubs 
and schools. Ski shops rented local 



• i 



m 




store. The shops organized weekend 
bus trips — the postwar equivalent 
of the ski train — and even ran their 
own ski schools. A successful retailer 
had to do everything, from cobbling 
leather boots to extensive marketing. 
The ski shop operator had to wear a 
lot of hats. 

One of these was Bill Quigley, a 
tool-and-die maker who had run a 
sporting goods store and photo shop 
before the war. As soon as his job 
in a munitions fac- 
tory ended, in 1 945, 
Quigley opened a ski 
shop in Waterford, 
( '.onnecticut. He 
closed on Sundays, 
when he loaded his 



(Left) The Garroll 
Reed 1951-52 cata- 
logue, with the founder, 
proprietor, and ski- 
retailing legend (with 
suitably adorned ski 
companion) gracing the 
cover. 



own kids, and all their friends, into 
a station wagon for the trip up to 
Mohawk Mountain. For a short time 
he even ran his own rope-tow hill on 
a nearby cow pasture, with a warming 
shack at the top of the knoll. 

Bjorn and Emily Johanssen opened 
Ski Import on Front Street in Boston, 
and Howie Kiedaisch — fresh out of 
the Signal Corps and the Italian cam- 
paign of World Wir 1 1 — worked at the 
shop while managing Frontenac, a 
rope tow ski area in Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, on weekends. Howie 
hauled skis and boots from the shop 
to the hill each weekend to oper- 
ate a branch store there. As the name 
implied, the business imported a lot 
of its inventory. It also promoted the 
sport by organizing a Boston ski club 
and forging alliances with suburban 
clubs. 

Shops Become Importers 

The fact is that the only national 
sales organizations belonged to 
domestic manufacturers — Anderson 
& Thompson in Seattle, Northland 
in Minnesota and New Hampshire, 
Groswold in Denver, and G.H. Uass 
in Maine. Many retailers, on the other 
hand, imported gear from Europe, and 
sold it to other stores. This made them 
national marketers, on a small scale. 
Gus Sunne's shop in Hartford import- 
ed the little-known Rossignol brand, 
and Bill Klein's little store at Sugar 
Bowl, California, brought in Bogner's 
gabardine pants, Scott Osborn and 
Olav Ulland distributed Gresvig and 
Kongsberg skis from Norway out of 
their store in Seattle. During the sum- 
mer, these importing retailers hit the 
road to sell to other ski shops. 

A typical ski shop was tiny — perhaps 
800 square feet, with fashions arrayed 
across one side and skis on a wall 
across the other. In back was a boot- 
fitting bench and stockroom, along 
with a workbench where a talented 
carpenter could rout grooves along 
the edges of hickory skis for mount- 
ing steel edges, and install bindings. 
The mechanic's tool kit included hand 
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drills, screwdrivers, leather punches, 
sewing awls, keyhole saws, and buckets 
of wood glue. The store smelled of lac- 
quer — usually the bright green Faski 
used on ski soles — and melted wax, 
with a faint overtone of new leather 
and wet wool. English was often spo- 
ken in exotic accents. A chalkboard 
carried details on the weekends ski 
conditions and ski club schedule. 

Boom Years 

During the early 1950s, ski resorts 
boomed. Howard Head created a 
company and a national sales force and 
a policy of selling only to ski specialty 
shops, Hagemeister & Lert took over 
distribution ot Bogner, Erich Riess 
arrived to distribute Rieker boots, 
Beconta launched the Nordica and 
Look lines. Department stores and 
sporting goods chains began stock- 
ing ski gear and skiwear. And small 
specialty ski shops sprang up in nearly 
every city in the country. 

In 1956, Howie Kiedaisch and his 
wife Ardele opened Lexington Ski 
& Sports in Lexington, Mass. They 
promoted to the Lexington Ski Club 
and rounded up customers each fall to 
attend showings when Warren Miller 
and John Jay brought their films to 
town. Club members brought along 
their non-skiing friends. 

Paul Vesterstein grew up in Estonia 
in a skiing family. His father manufac- 
tured cross-country skis, and his older 
brother won 14 national cross-country 
championships. By the close of World 
War II, Paul was a teenaged displaced 
person. The YMCA sponsored him to 
move to Duluth in 1949 as a physical 
education instructor, and he was able 
to take degrees in phys. ed. and math 
at the University of Minnesota. In 
1957 he rounded up $1,000 each from 
six friends and opened the Continental 
Ski Shop, moving the location each 
summer in search of cheap rent and 
settling into a final location in 1971. In 
the early days he imported Rosskopf 
skis from Germany and Schwenderer 
skis from Switzerland. "The Rosskopf 
was supposed to be 21 -laminate hard- 




Ned Hamilton opened his Peter Glenn shop 48 yt 
It luis since expanded to three locations in I ermont 

wood ski," Paul remembers. "The 
second year we sawed through one, 
and found it was only a single piece 
of soft wood. And the Schwenderers 
were metal skis that delaminated." A 
more successful import was the new 
Hohnenkol wax line made by his 
friend Juku Pent. Paul also taught ski- 
ing at Mont du Lac. and each fill he 
taught on an indoor deck to increase 
traffic. Other fill promotions included 
the usual movie tours — plus lecture- 
demonstrations by ski celebrities like 



•ars ago in the basement of a Vermont clothing store 
and to shops in Plorida, Arizona, and Alaska. 

Sverre Engen, Hans Gmoser, and Pepi 
Gramshammer. And he added another 
hat to the retailer's rack: he launched 
a travel business. In 1965 he sent a 
charter plane to Vail with 40 skiers, 
following that 
with tours 
to Sun Valley. 
Snowmass, 
Copper, and 
Keystone. It 
wasn't long 
before as many 



is iii 




Andre Picard opened his upscale shop in Sun I alley in 1940. The store's unique 1951-52 
catalogue (inset) featured doors on the cover that opened to a host of skiing goodies inside. 
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Howie and Ank le Kiedaisck's Lexington Ski & Sport in Lexington, Massachusetts, 1958. In 
the shop's airly years, and after apprenticing at Ski Import in Boston, Howie worked for the local 
phone company. Ardele ran the shop during the days, Howie took on the night shift. 



Snowmass, Copper, and Keystone. It 
wasn't long before as many as 230 peo- 
ple per trip were signing on — two-and- 
a-half planeloads. 

As a teenager, Frank Langlois worked 
in a small ski shop in Portland, Maine, 
mostly lacquering skis and installing 
edges. From 1953 to 1957 he worked 
at Pete Lane's store in Sun Valley, and 
did some racing. Then he moved to 
New York to sell ads for Denver- 
based Skiing Magazine. He hung out 
with a bunch of ex-racers — Bill Beck, 
Pete Webber, Verne Goodwin, Jack 
Beattie, Bob Ferguson — each of whom 




Hickory & 'Hived in Armonk, NctrYork, started out in 1961 in this 
converted house owned by jimmy Ross s partner joe Petri: (htrrent owner 
Skip Beitzel is often on the sales floor, greeting customers. 
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seemed a bit too independent to work 
for anyone else (their contemporaries 
in the ski business called them the "rat 
pack"). By 1960, they'd opened their 
own stores: Beck in Middlebury and 
Goodwin in Rutland, Vermont, Webber 
in Farmington, Maine, Ferguson in 
Boston, the Beatties in Boulder, and 
Langlois back home in Portland. 

"My wife Ellie did most of the 
work," Frank says. "I was busy set- 
ting up a rep firm with Erich Riess. 
We handled Rieker, Alpine Designs, 
Smith goggles, Gordini gloves. Lido 
sweaters, and the Saska Sports lines — 
Kneissl and 
Geze." Frank's' 
Chalet Ski Shop 
handled most of 
the important 
lines of the era: 
Head, Kastle. 
A&T, Northland, 
Hart, Rossignol 
skis; Molitor, 
Sandler, and Tyrol 
boots; Bogner, 
Sportcaster and 
Franconia ski- 
wear. For the first 
five years, the 
family closed the 
store in March 



and Frank spent the summer selling 
ads for Skiing, along with traveling 
with his repping duties. 

The store started out with less than 
800 square feet of floor space, and 
Frank paid $115 per month in rent. 
After three years he moved closer to 
the center of town and into a 3,500- 
square-foot space. By 1969 Frank 
had nearly 9,000 square feet in South 
Portland and owned the building. 

It was not an easy business. Warm or 
dry winters killed traffic. For every shop 
that prospered and grew, Frank estimates 
that 10 more failed. On average, nearly 
2,000 storefronts in the U.S. sold ski 
equipment — not all of them successfully. 
The National Ski Credit Association 
issued a newsletter every month listing 
stores that were late paying their bills. In 
drought years, the newsletter listed sev- 
eral hundred stores, with asterisks mark- 
ing the bankruptcies. 

"The guys who went skiing in the 
winter failed," Frank says. "The suc- 
cessful owners worked in the store 
seven days a week." 

Moms and Pops 

Like Vesterstein, most shop owners 
started with little or no money. Klaus 
Obernieyer once joked that anyone 
with a thousand dollars and a hard- 
working wife could start a ski shop. 
And he was right. Specialty ski shops 
were mom-and-pop businesses, liter- 
ally. While Pop mounted bindings and 
repped in the summers, mom bought 
fashion stock and kept inventory and 
payroll accounts. The kids swept up 
and learned to stock boots. 

Harvey Chalker grew up in Portland, 
Oregon, and moved south in 1964 to 
work for Buzz Bainbridge at the Santa 
Fe Ski Area. His wife Reserl ran the 
400-square-foot Alpine Sports area 
shop while Harvey traveled through 
Texas and Oklahoma to promote the 
ski area, later repping forTecnica boots. 
A couple of years later they opened a 
750-foot downtown location. 

"There were some tough times," 
Harvey says. "The winter of '66-'67 was 
hard. It was a stretch moving to the city. 
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People didn't know we were there, and 
we had moved in on a local sporting 
goods store and were trying to take their 
ski business." Harvey is still working a 
downtown location — he and Reserl 
manage to ski about 35 days a year. 

After growing up in Burlington, 
Vermont, and skiing as a kid. Chuck 
Perkins studied accounting at the 
University otVermont. then did a 
hitch in the Army. He wound up at JC 
Penney, working his way up to a store 
manager job back home in Burlington. 
After three years of that, he wanted his 
own business, and in 1963, with his wife 
Jann, he looked for a place to open a ski 
shop. They found a tumble-down house 
on Williston Rd.They sold their home 
and car, borrowed all the money they 
could, and bought the house. Chuck 
ripped it down and built the 1,200- 
square-foot Alpine Ski Shop on the lot. 
including a basement workshop and 
a small apartment upstairs. Alpine was 
the closest ski shop to the University of 
Vermont campus, and the Perkins culti- 
vated a relationship with the UVM ski 
team. Student traffic kept them busy, and 
they stocked a lot of stuff for small kids 
to build up a reputation as the local fam- 
ily ski shop. Chuck put together two ads 
a week in the Buriington Free Press, and 
recorded his own radio spots on three 
local stations. 

"We couldn't get skis that first year," 
Chuck says. "We were skiwear only. 
Then Charlie Unternahrer from Hart 
opened us in '64, and in '65 we got 
Head and were off and running." The 
shop was soon selling nearly 600 pairs 
of Koflach boots each winter (starting 
at $34.95), along with Dovre bindings 
($14.95) and Cubcos ($19.95). 

"We wanted to be all things to all 
people," Chuck says. "We tried to have 
whatever anyone wanted." Eventually 
the shop had 13 brands of skis, 14 
brands of boots. To make room for the 
stock, he kept building additions, seven 
in all, on the slope behind the store, 
winding up with a building 207 feet 
long and with 18,000 square feet on 
three levels with two balconies. 
They opened additional locations. 




Don Thomas opened his Ferndale, Michigan, Sporthaus in 1953. A modest beginning (500 square 
feet), he moved down the street to open this 3, 000-square-foot store in 1957. Today, Don is still at 
it, dispensing sage advice to skiers at his 10,000-square-foot Sporthaus in Bloomfield Hills. 



including the Swiss Chalet in Essex 
Junction, and a store in Middlebury, 
and a shop in downtown Burlington. "I 
wound up spending half my time haul- 
ing inventory back and forth," Chuck 
says. "The lesson is you shouldn't have 
stores closer than a half an hour apart." 

Jann and Chuck are semi-retired 
(they have an antique store nearby), and 
the Alpine Ski Shop is now run by their 
daughter Peg and her husband, Scott 
Rieley. 

All In the Family 

Successful specialty shops tend to raise 
ski business kids, who 
often refer to them- 
selves as shoprats. 
Sometimes they take 
over the store. Howie 
and Ardele Kiedaisch 
had a son, Gary, who 
went on to lead a 
number of ski indus- 
try companies. Dave 
Auer grew up in his 
dad's shop in Buffalo 
and today is president 
of Fischer Sports 
USA. In Minnesota, 



Conrad Hoigaard runs a shop that has 
carried the family name since 1895. In 
Ellicottville, New York, Greg Dekde- 
brun owns the business opened by 
his father in 1948. In Manhattan, Bo 
Vallin runs Scandinavian Ski Shop, 
founded in 1950 by his father Harry. 
In Whitehall, Pennsylvania, Pete and 
Karen Nestor own The Winning Hut, 
opened by Pete's father. 

Bill Quigley's son Bill Jr. — one of 
the kids in the back of that station 
wagon to Mohawk — worked in his 
dad's store. He routed skis, installed 
bindings, melted beeswax, and painted 
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French-Canadian racing legend and Los Angeles' Sporthaus Westwood 
partnerYves Latrcillc demonstrates ski flex to young skiers in 1951. 
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Paul I esterstein's Continental Ski Shop: Ledum, films, demos, ski travel were all part of the mix. 



lacquer. "That stuff was evil," he says. 
"It's amazing we didn't have brain 
damage." Bill wound up trying to sell 
plastics tor Union Carbide. He couldn't 
stand it. His friend Bob Danseizen had 



been running youth-group ski tours 
and launched a small New Jersey shop 
in 1961. Bill Jr. joined as a partner 
in 1964. Danseizen & Quigley now 
sprawls across 32,000 square feet of 



Cherry Hill, an j t ) lc third generation of 
Quigleys is active in the business — Billy 
at Gunstock, New Hampshire, and 
Joanie as a wintersports coordinator in 
Canberra, Australia. 

"The key to success has always 
been personal involvement," says Bill. 
"You're in the store seven days a week, 
you know the customers and their 
kids by their first names." 

"The best thing about this busi- 
ness is developing skiing families," says 
Frank Langlois. "It's great to see long- 
time customers bring in their kids, and 
then their grandkids. Our goal was 
always to make sure that people had 
a good experience in the sport, right 
from the start. And their loyalty has 
been incredible." % 



U.S. Skiing's Earliest Purveyors 



In the mid- 1800s, the local carpenter in a Norwegian vil- 
lage or California gold camp might be able to sell a few 
dozen pairs of skis each winter, making him both manu- 
facturer and retailer — and probably ski club organizer and 
racer or timer, as well. By 1 888, when Mikkel Hemmestveit 
assumed management of the Excelsior Ski Company in St. 
CroLx Falls, Wisconsin, he was also a former Norwegian nor- 
dic champion, professional jumper and, necessarily, a manu- 
facturer who sold Excelsior skis to club members and anyone 
else who would buy them. 

Within a few years, locally manufactured skis 
found a place in upper-Midwest general stores. 
John Allen's book From Skisport to Skiing notes 
that Hanson's and Dopp & Witson's carried Aksel 
Holter's hickory skis in 1900. Martin Strand, who 
started manufacturing in Minneapolis in 18%, sold 
his white-pine skis to hardware stores, general stores, 
and sporting goods shops across the region. The era 
also saw die emergence of what can be considered 
the first wintersports specialty shop — theTheo A.Johnsen Co. in 
Portland, Maine. Johnson was a one-man band: importer, prod- 
uct manager, retailer, promoter, and both writer and publisher of 
77k I Muter Sport of Skccing, die first American book on the sport, 
which he produced in 1905. 

Another jack-of-all-trades was Oscar Hambro, a 
Norwegian who launched a ski factory in East Rindge, 
New Hampshire, and a retail store in Boston in 1925. 
In addition to his own products, he sold gear and cloth- 
ing, imported and domestic. His local competition was 
Asa Osborn. Each store became a kind of clubhouse. 
Norwegian jumpers and instructors congregated at 
Hambro s, while the Dartmouth crowd hung out at 




Theo A.Johnsen, 1905 



Osborn s. During the Depression years, Osborn struck a 
deal with Darby & Ball, a manufacturer of scythe handles 
in Waterbury, Vermont. Osborn bought skis from Darby & 
Ball, then brought in a number of wealthy young partners, 
reorganizing the store as Ski Sport. 

The Depression, ironically, produced the first boom in 
skiing. Outing clubs — notably the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and various college alumni outing clubs — had 
begun organizing ski trips for members in the late 1920s. 
The first ski train trip, organized by several 
clubs, left Boston for Warner, New Hampshire, 
in mid-January 1931 with 197 skiers. The ski 
train, an instant success, made the weekend get- 
away relatively inexpensive and very convenient. 
With summer business falling off in the moun- 
tain towns, the resorts and railroads needed to 
promote their idle winter months. John Allen 
reports that 8,371 ski train tickets were sold out 
of Boston during that first winter. 
The ski train boom led directly to a retail boom. 
Department stores quickly began stocking ski fashions, 
and Saks of New York City even franchised a branch 
in Intervale, New Hampshire, owned by Carroll Reed. 
General stores in the ski towns stocked skis, and some of 
them followed Reed's example by evolving into specialist 
ski shops. By the late 1930s, local ski celebrities were able 
to make a living out of their own tiny urban ski stores: 
Hjalmar Hvam in Portland, Oregon, for example, and 
Scott Osborn in Seattle, and the fashionable Lanz bou- 
tique in New York City. 

Most of these businesses went into hibernation during 
World War II, to reopen for the postwar boom. — S.M. 
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They Got Things Started 



The following specialty ski shops were operating dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s, the period of skiing s greatest 
growth in the U.S. Many of these shops are still in operation 
under new ownership or management (owners operating in 
the 1950s and 1960s are listed in the right-hand column). 



Shop 



MAINE 

Chalet Ski Shop (Portland) 

Harvey Boynton Ski Shop (Kingfield) 

Peter Webber Ski Shop (Waterville) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Art Bennett's Ski Shop (Hanover) 
Bob Skinner's Ski Shop (Sunapee) 
Carroll Reed Ski Shops (North Conway) 
Jack Frost Ski Shop (Jackson) 
Piche's Ski Shop (Laconia) 

VERMONT 

Alpine Ski Shop (So. Burlington) 

Basin Ski Shop (Killington) 

Boots N Boards (Stowe) 

Frank Mahr Ski Shop (Middlebury) 

Leahy's Ski & Sport (Stowe) 

L.P.Woods (Burlington) 

Mt. Mansfield Ski Shops (Stowe) 

Norse House (Stratton Mt.) 

Peter Glenn Ski Shops (Montpelier) 

Shaw's General Store (Stowe) 

Ski Haus (Middlebury) 

Ski Haus (Rutland) 

South worth's Ski Shop (Killington) 

Sig Buchmayi Ski Shop (Bromley) 

The Ski Shop (So. Burlington) 

Wendy's Ski Shop (Manchester) 

Woody's Cracker Barrel (Bondville) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bucluka's Ski Shop (Haverhill) 
House ofWalsh (Williamstown) 
Lexington Ski & Sports (Lexington) 
Kenver Sports (South Egremont) 
Mt.Toni Ski Shop (Holyoke) 
Ski Hut (Boston) 
St. Moritz (Wellesley) 
Strand's Ski Shop (Worcester) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bob's Sports (Stamford) 
Darien Sports (Darien) 
Norwalk Ski eV Sports (Norwalk) 
Outdoor Traders (Greenwich) 
Outdoor Sports Center (Wilton) 
Rotary Sports (Stamford) 
Veterans Sport Shop (Hartford) 

RHODE ISLAND 

Alpine Ski Shops (Providence) 

NEW YORK 

Al Dekdebrun Ski Shop (Buffalo) 
Andre's Ski Shop (New York City) 



Owner(s) 



Frank Langlois 
Harvey Boynton 
Peter Webber 



Art Bennett 
Bob Skinner 
Carroll Reed 
Freeman Frost 
Francis Piche 



Chuck and Jann Perkins 
Pete Sarde 
Maurice La Ferriere 
Frank Mahr 
Jim and Cory Leahy 
Sabe Abell 
Gub Langdon 
John Ladenburg 
Ned Hamilton 
The Shaw family 
Bill Beck 
Verne Goodwin 
John Southworth 
Sig Buchmayi 
Barbara Shaw Wick 
Wendy Cram 
Emory Woodall 



George and Roger Buchika 

Tad Walsh 

Howie Kiedaisch 

Ken Vermeulen 

Cal Connirf. Walt Duval 

Lew Levi 

Bob Ferguson 

Strand Nicholson 



Bob Mallozzi 

Steve Zangrillo 

Danny Coughlin 

Sam Robbins, Joe Busk 

Mrs. Sidney Maxwell 

Joe Quiricom 

Gus Sunne 



Harold Jacober 



Al Dekdebrun 
Jules Andre 



This list was compiled by Ian Ferguson, an ISHA Board 
member and longtime member of the ski industry. Given 
space constraints, it is not possible to list all ski specialists 
operating during the 1 950s- 1 960s period. Rather, our list is 
a representative sample of shops operating during that era. 



Shop 



Owner(s) 



Boechler's Ski Shop (Latham) 
Country Gentleman (Rochester) 
Cunningham's Ski Barn (North Creek) 
( ioldstock's (Schenectady) 
Hickory & Tweed (Arinonk) 
Liverpool Sports Center (Liverpool) 
McCoy's Ski Shop (Newburgh) 
Norse House (New York City) 
Pedigree Ski Shop (White Plains) 
Potter Bros. (Kingston) 
Olympic Ski Shops (Brooklyn) 
Princeton Skate & Ski (New York City) 
Scandinavian Ski Shop (New York City) 
Ski Rack (Williamsville) 
Sig Buchmayr Ski Shop (New York City) 
Sno-I laus (Hempstead) 
Snow Country (Rochester) 
Streeter & Quarles (New York City) 
Westchester Ski & Sport (White Plains) 

NEW JERSEY 

Bowcraft (Scotch Plains) 
Odin's Ski Shop (Maplewood) 
Danzeisen & Quigley (Cherry Hill) 
Ski Barn (Paramus) 
Swiss Ski Shop (I lackensack) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Laurel Mt. Ski Shop (Ligonier) 

Ray Pattella Ski Shop (Philadelphia) 

Seven Springs Ski Shop (Seven Springs) 

Ski Barn (Pittsburgh) 

Wilburger's (Philadelphia) 

Willi's Ski Shops (Pittsburgh) 

MARYLAND 

Princeton Sports Inc. (Baltimore) 
Triangle Sporting Gods (Towson) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ski Center 

VIRGINIA 

Homestead Ski Area (Hot Springs) 
Ski Haus (Alexandria) 

GEORGIA 

Bair's Ski Shop (Atlanta) 
OHIO 

Geiger's Ski cV Sport (Lakewood) 
Ski Haus (Cleveland) 
Ski Town (Cleveland) 

MICHIGAN 

Bavarian Village (Mt. Clemens) 



Erich Boechfei 
Ralph White 

Butler and Pat Cunningham 

Howard Goldsrock 

Jimmy Ross, Skip Beitzel 

Ernie Hirschotf 

Bob McCoy 

Peter Pringham 

John Fuerst 

Bud Potter 

Whttey Sandeen 

Jordan and Morrie Carp 

Harry Vallin 

Donnie Sherris. Al Webber 
Sig Buchmayr 

Oscar Komblatt. Bobby Merrill 
Dick and Joan Osur 
Les Streeter, Jim Quarles 
Ray Ball 



Ted Miller 
Bill Crelin 

Bob Danzeisen, Bill Quigley 
Dick Fallon 
Max Eberle 



Doc and Toby Des Roches 

Ray Panella 

The Dupre family 

John and Rhoda McCain 

Jerry and Rose Beaudry 

Willi and Linda Klein 



Bemie Davis 
Bobby Roberts 



Adam Kahane 



Sepp Kober 

Wilbur McVey, Eddie Bunch 



John Bair 



Ciordon Gciger 
Dick Bohr 
Hal Myring 



John and Jim Held 
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Shop 



Owner(s) 



Bill Bt Paul's Ski Shop (Grand Rapids) Bill Pearson. Paul Plausman 



Don Thomas Sporthaus (Detroit) 
Nichols Ski & Patio (Dearborn) 
Ski Shop Detroit (Detroit) 
Stover's (Bay City) 
Viking Ski Shop (Livonia) 



Don Thomas 

Tom Nichols 

Ole and Kay Lyngklip 

Pete Stover 

John Bamect 



ILLINOIS 

Chicago Ski Shop (Chicago) Tite Tatreault 

King Keyset Sporting Goods (Hinsdale) Dick Keyscr 



Tack-L-Tyers (Evanston) 

WISCONSIN 

H.H. Petrie (Madison) 
Laacke & Joys (Milwaukee) 
Les Moise Inc. (Milwaukee) 
Wilmot Ski Hills (Wilmot) 

MINNESOTA 

Continental Ski Shop (Diihith) 
Equinox Ski Shop (Minneapolis) 
Hoigaard's Inc. (Minneapolis) 
Le Ski Hut (Minnetonka) 
Lutsen Ski Area (Lutsen) 
Ski Den (Minneapolis) 
Ski Haus (St. Paul) 
Tatra Ski Shop (Minneapolis) 

TEXAS 

Lubbock Ski & Sport (Lubbock) 
Pro Ski Shop (Dallas) 

COLORADO 

Alpine Haus (Boulder) 
Alpine Haus (Ft. Collins) 
Andel's Pro Shop (1 )enver) 
Aspen Leaf (Denver) 
Aspen Sports (Aspen) 
Christy Sports (Denver) 

Olivers Sports (Boulder) 

Eskimo Ski Shop (1 )cnvcr) 

Gorsuch Ltd (Vail) 

Jerry Jolly Ski Shop (Denver) 

Bob Kidder Ski Shop (Denver) 

Klinker Haus (Gunnison) 

Mountain Shop (Aspen) 

Pepi's Sports (Viil) 

Sabatini's Ski Shop (Aspen) 

Sports Inc. (Denver) 

Sports International (Denver) 

Storm Mt. Ski Shop (Steamboat) 

Winter Park Ski Shop (Winter Park) 

NEW MEXICO 

Alpine Sports (Santa Fe) 

Taos Ski Shop (Taos) 

Tiano Sporting Goods (Taos) 

UTAH 

Alpine Sports Shop (Ogden) 
Deep Powder House (Alta) 
Foothills Village Sports Den (Salt Lake- 
Gold Miner's Daughter (Alta) 
Miller's Ski Shop (Ogden) 
Perkins Ltd. (Ogden) 
Stevens Brown (Salt Lake) 



Jay Johnston 



H.H. Petrie 
Sarge Joys 
Clem Rossman 
Walt Stopa 



Paul Vesterstein 

Peter Wittig 

Connie 1 loigaard 

Tom Anderson 

George Nelson 

Gus and Otto HirschofF 

Bill Redding 

Paul Geyer 



Dale Evans 
Pro Jones 



Jack and Bob Beattie 

Peter Ladenphera 

Meta Andel 

Sid and Sam Milstein 

Gale Spence, |ohn Oaks 

Ed Crist, Hays Bush. Keith 

Van Velkenburg 
Ross Olivers, Dave Scott 
Frank Buckley 
David and Renie Gorsuch 
Jerry Jolly 
Bob Kidder 
Leo Klinker 
Bert Bidwell 
Pepi Gramshamnicr 
Sandy Sabatini 
Vernon Scott 
Stome Tanita 
Skeeter Werner Walker 
George Engl 



Harvey and Rersl Chalker 
Ernie and Rhoda Blake 
John Tiano 



Bob Chambers 
Gene Huber 
Doug Pierce 
Jim Shane 

Dale and Alan Miller 
Dean Perkins 

Jimmy Brown. Tally Stevens 



Shop 



Owner(s) 



IDAHO 

Bob Greenwood's Ski cV Sports (Boise) 
Pete Lane's Ski Shop (Sun Valley) 
Picard of Sun Valley (Sun Valley) 
Sturtevant of Sun Valley (Sun Valley) 
The Outdoorsman (Idaho Falls) 

NEVADA 

Bobo's Ski Shop (Reno) 
Codding & Wetzel (Reno) 

WYOMING 

Ashley' s Sporting Goods (Jackson) 
MONTANA 

Round I louse Ski & Sport (Bozeman) 
The Sports Chalet (Bozeman) 

CALIFORNIA 

Alpen Haus (Sacramento) 

Alta Sport (Altadena) 

Any Mountain (Palo Alto) 

Bushman's Ski Shop (Covina) 

Casa Andina (Alpine Meadows) 

Helm of Sun Valley (Sacramento) 

Klein's Ski Shop (San Francisco) 

Lonnie's Sporting Goods (Long Beach) 

Mammoth Mt. Ski Shop (Mammoth Mt. ) 

Pat's Ski & Sports (Redondo Beach) 

Skimeister (Stockton) 

Sporthaus Westwood (Los Angeles) 

Sports Chalet (LaCanada) 

Sports Ltd. (Woodland Hills) 

Swiss Ski Sports (San Francisco) 

Tex's Sporting Goods (Santa Monica) 

Viking Ski Shop (San Francisco) 

OREGON 

Anderson's Sporting Goods (Salem) 
Berg's Nordic (Eugene) 



Bob Greenwood 
Pete Lane 
Andre Picard 

Fred Sturtevant. Rob Santa 
Lowell and Karl Page 



Bobo Sheehan 

Hal Codding, Jerry Wetzel 



Bill Ashley 



Larry Merkel 
Gus Gnehm 



Jerry Mikacich 

Bob Davis 

Bud Hoffman 

Jacques Bushman 

Oswaldo Ancinas 

Chuck Helm 

Bill Klein 

Bob Richman 

Mike Henry 

Pat Ringrose 

Skip Kinsley 

John and Sally Hudson 

Norbert Olberz 

Bob Bergstrom 

Martin Sulzer 

Tex Mays 

Bill Wright 



Harvey Fox 
Dale Berg 



Howell's Uptown Sports Center (Portland) George Howell 



Mountain Shop (Portland) 
Rogue Ski Shop (Medford) 
Skjersaa s Ski Shop (Bend) 

WASHINGTON 

Bennett's Ski Shop (Vancouver) 
Fiorini Ski Haus (Seattle) 
Olympic Ski Sport (Seattle) 
1 1 & : U Sports (Seattle) 

Parkland Sports (Tacoma) 
REI Sports (Seattle) 
Whittaker's Chalet Inc. (Tacoma) 

ALASKA 

Bob Seaman's Sport Shop (Anchorage) 
Gary King's Ski Shop (Anchorage) 



John Taylor 
Art Eskerson 
Olaf Skjersaa 



Sam Bennett 
Buzz Fiorini 

Marty Johnson. Einar Pedersen 
ObfUHand, Hal Kilman, 

Yosh Nakagawa 
DickVandertlute 
Jim Wluttaker 
Lou Wluttaker 



Bob Seaman 
Gary King 
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The Wonders of 
Nancy — Canadian 
Superstar 

Vocal, scrappy, an original out-of-the-box thinker, in the 
late 1960s Nancy Greene was the best woman skier in 
the world. 



By Nicholas Howe 

The 1988 Winter Olympics 
were centered on Calgary, 
in western Canada. One day 
during the Games, I was walking 
along a downtown street and a black 
limousine pulled up beside me, a 
celebrity cushion in a land of four- 
wheel drive. One window was open 
and a woman called out, "Nick — get 
in here!" As I pulled the door shut 
behind me, she said, reflecting on her 
opulent, over-the-top conveyance, "I'm 
so embarrassed." 

Soon we came alongside two women in 
the Austrian team uniform, 
and she told the driver to stop for them, 
too. It was Roswitha Steiner and Lisi 
Kirchler, their country's top slalom racer 
and top downhiller, respectively. They got 
in back with me and the woman in the 
front seat turned around and pelted them 
with questions about their team: How was 
the Austrian federation organized? How 
were young racers brought along? How 
often were regional competitions held? 
How long did the coaches stay with the 
team? What was their off-season 
training? Were they happy? Roswitha and 
Lisi had been my everyday friends on the 
World Cup tour tor seven winters, and the 
next day Lisi asked,"Who was that?" 

It was Nancy Greene. The limousine 
had been provided by the Olympic 
organizers, but Nancy was not a 
limo kind of person. There was no 
doubt, however, that she'd earned this 
conspicuous automotive salute. In skiing, 
she'd won 17 Canadian championship 



titles, three U.S. titles, 1 3 
World Cup races, two World 
Cup giant slalom titles, two 
World Cup overall titles, and 
gold and silver medals in 
Olympic competition. She 
also held three honorary 
Doctor of Law degrees, 
the Order of Canada (the 
country's highest civilian 
honor), and the Order of 
British Columbia. She was 
named Canada's Atlilete of 
the Year in 1967 and 1968 and would 
be named Canada's Female Athlete of 
the 20th Century. At Calgary she was 
the homecoming queen for the first 
Olympic Winter Games ever held in her 
country. 



Rossland Beginnings 

Nancy's prodigal assault on the 
trophy podiums of the world began 
in Rossland, British Columbia, just 
north of the U.S. border. It's an unusual 
place — a long-time resident said it was 
one of the tew towns in the world 
where you have to see if the ground 
is stable enough to hold up a house 
before you start building. This is 
because the town sits over large hollow- 
places where the gold used to be. 

The mines yielded $ 1 25 million in 
ore, but fortunately when the ore ran 
out by the 19311s the smelter in nearby 
Trail had converted to smelting lead- 
zinc ore from Kimberley. Rossland 
became the residential town of choice 
for smelter workers who loved the 



Nancy <if Whistler, which began ii new chapter in her post- 
racing life, 1975. 

mountains. Similar to the mining 
towns of Aspen and Alta, enterprising 
ski enthusiasts — Nancy's parents 
among them — used their engineering 
expertise to build early ski lifts. After 
years of using rope tows, the first 
chairlift was officially opened on Red 
Mountain on February 8, 1948. 

The mountains here are not the 
thunderclap precipices of some 
other places in the Canadian Rockies. 
Red Mountain rises just outside town 
with about 2,900 feet of vertical and a 
round-shouldered character that seems 
to welcome skiers running the gamut 
from local beginners to international 
stars. As the area grew, an active and 
popular instruction program involved 
everyone from small children to 
grandparents. While the base of the 
lifts is located two miles from town, a 
person can ski down the south side of 
the mountain into Rossland, and that's 
where the Greene family lived. 

Nancy w as the second of six 
children, which was important. A 
remarkable number of top American 
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Nancy (right) at age four with sisters Elizabeth (left, a 
member of Canada's I960 Olympic Ham) and ludy. 



racers have come from large families 
living in remote places, Phil and 
Steve Mahre andTamara McKinney 
conspicuous among them. Children 
growing up in large families have to 
hold their place in the crowd. They have- 
to try to get the best smile and the extra 
piece of cake at supper, but if" it goes to 
someone else they can't just dispair, they 




First-ever World Cup champs, Nancy and Jean 
Claude Killy hoist their trophies in 1967. 



still have to help with the dishes 
and take out the trash and be a 
friend. Its a perfect metaphor for 
a traveling ski team. 

The senior Greenes were 
passionate skiers and founding 
members of the Red Mountain 
Ski Club. While mother 
introduced the little ones to 
skiing at age three, father could 
be found helping out with the 
lifts and doing promotion for 
the ski area. 13y the time they 
reached high-school age, all the 
children were accomplished 
skiers, and ready to race. 
Nancy's sister Liz, two years 
older, was the best, making 
the Rossland high school 
team when she was still in the 
seventh grade. Nancy preferred skiing 
the bump trails through the woods 
with her friends to practicing slalom, 
but on Sunday afternoons, it was 
either hike up the slalom course or ski 
cross-country through the fields since 
youngsters weren't allowed on the ski 
lifts after 1 1 a.m. on Sundays. Nancy 
chose to practice slalom. 

Then the 1958 Canadian 
Juniors were held in Rossland 
and young racers from far over 
the horizon came to town. 
Nancy's job was carrying their 
luggage from the bus station 
to the homes where they were 
billeted. Then Nancy started 
thinking that she could probably 
ski faster than most of them. 
Events accelerated, too. Two girls 
on the British Columbia team 
were injured, and at 10 o'clock 
in the evening, before the first 
race, the phone rang. It was the 
B.C. coach and he explained 
that he was short-handed and. . . 

So the next morning Nancy 
pushed off into the slalom. The 
public-address announcer was 
giving the first-run times while 
the girls were riding up the 
chairlift for the second run and 
Nancy's time was well down the 
list. Her second run seemed to 



be worse than the first one — in fact, 
she fell twice. Then she learned that 
the announcer had gotten her first- 
run time wrong and, when the error 
was corrected, Nancy was in third 
place. Liz won that race and she won 
the downhill the next day, which was 
not a surprise. Nancy finished second, 
which was. 

Another call came the following 
March, so Liz and Nancy went to 
the 1959 Junior Championships, 
held in Ontario this time. Liz won 
the downhill and tied for first in 
slalom, Nancy fell in the downhill 
and dislocated her shoulder. Tears 
streaming from pain, she got up and 
finished seventh. 

Pepi Salvenmoser, the Austrian who 
would coach the I960 Canadian 
Olympic team, was on hand talent- 
scouting for candidates for the 
Olympic team tryouts, and he put 
both Liz and Nancy on the list. 

There would be four women on 
the team. Anne Heggtveit and Nancy 
Holland had been pre-selected based 
on previous results and they were 
already on the European racing 
circuit with Pepi. Seven women were 
competing for the remaining two 
places and it seemed obvious that Liz 
would be a shoo-in. It also seemed 
obvious that Nancy was the long shot. 

Andy Tommy was running the camp. 
He was the brother of Art Tommy, both 
were racers and both were famous for 
their large and happy presence during 
spring skiing inTuckerman Ravine on 
New Hampshire's Mount Washington. 
Andy told his young chargers to relax, 
treat everytliing as if was a lark, and 
don't forget to come to the party after 
the race. This was Nancy's kind of 
camp and, thus encouraged, she had 
her first win over her indomitable sister 
Liz. When the trials were over, she was 
named as alternate on the Olympic 
team with the final selection depending 
on a series of races in the U.S.. Nancy 
won the U.S. national downhill and 
finished second behind Anne Heggtveit 
in a GS at Aspen — and Anne told her to 
pack for Squaw Valley. 
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The Squaw Valley Olympics remain 
tops among the oldest veterans. For 
one thing, the small purpose-built 
Olympic village was entirely devoted 
to the competitors. Anton Kastlc 
and Franz Kneissl provided free skis, 
Hannes Marker took care of their 
binding needs, Ed Scott supplied his 
revolutionary lightweight aluminum 
ski poles, and news broadcast superstar 
Lowell Thomas managed to secure an 
entry-level position on the ski patrol. 
Meanwhile, most of the officials and 
all the spectators were shuttled away 
toTruckee and Reno.The snow 
and the weather were perfect, and 
top stars from Hollywood provided 
evening entertainment for the teams. 
Nancy wrote to her mother that, 
"The recreation huts are really neat. 
One is a theater with all the latest 
hit shows and the other has ping- 
pong, a free juke box, and all the free 
milk shakes you want." Not only 
that, but there was box after box of 
beautiful uniforms and clothes for 
the Canadians, and Nancy made the 
rounds with an autograph book. 

Inspiration at Squaw 

There were also races for the skiers. 
Nancy was entered in all three events. 
She liked downhill the best, and fin- 
ished a respectable 21st. In the giant 
slalom, another promising finish, she 
was the second-best Canadian in 26th. 
In the slalom, racing near the end and 
knowing her teammate Anne Heg- 
gtveit was in the lead, Nancy was just 
happy to finish and congratulate her 
roommate. Nancy learned a lot from 
Anne. Perhaps most important, she saw 
that Anne was not discouraged by her 
12th-place finishes in the downhill 
and GS. Instead, Nancy watched 
her build steadily toward the slalom. 
When Anne won, Nancy said to 
herself "If she can do it, I can do it" 
and set her sights on Olympic gold. 

Nancy was 16 years old, and when 
she got back to Rossland she wrote 
an essay for school: "I have never felt 
so proud ot my country and of my 
teammates as I did when we watched 



Anne Heggtveit receive her 
gold medal. The ceremony 
was very impressive, with the 
Canadian national anthem 
playing in the background as 
Anne stepped forward. The 
Canadian flag was Hying and 
everyone cheered, and I think 
most of the girls were crying. I 
was, anyway." 

The next season, with sister 
Liz off for college studies, the 
town of Rossland got behind 
Nancy, raising the money to 
send her oft" to Europe with the 
Canadian team. Progress was 
slow with ups and downs along 
the way, including a broken leg 
at the end of the season. But 
encouraging results in the year 
before the 1964 Innsbruck 
Olympics had Nancy hoping 
for a medal performance. 

The Innsbruck Olympics brought the 
death of Ross Milne of the 
Australian team, who had been a friend 
of the Canadian women when 
they were training at the same resort 
earlier that winter. They had been at 
a party in Kitzbuhel and 
someone had a tape record- 
er, so they had his happy 
voice to remind them of 
what they'd lost. That was 
the overwhelming memory 
of the 1964 season. Nancy 
had hoped to win at Inns- 
bruck, but her best finish 
was an eighth, so after the 
Olympics were over she 
bought a gold coin for 
herself. It was a pledge to 
the future. 

As the racers moved 
through the decade, Jean 
Claude K illy and Marielle 
Goitschel led a French 
team of epochal depth and 
power, a perception the 
French team did nothing 
to discourage. In the 1966 
World Championship 
season, for instance, word 
went around that French 




.-1 relaxing moment after GS gold at Grenoble, IVfiH. 

racers had been to a specialist who 
fitted them with the type of glasses 
worn by their country's jet fighter pi- 
lots, something about letting them see 
faster. It was nonsense, of course. At 
least, it probably was... but the French 
team won most of the medals at Por- 
tillo. Nancy led after the first run of 




On the Olympic podium, 1968: (From left) France's 
Annie Famose, Nancy, Switzerland's Femande Bochatay. 
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slalom, crashed in the downhill, and crept back to Canada with 
a fourth place in giant slalom. Canadians had expected medals. 

The 1 967 season opened with a slalom and giant slalom in 
Oberstaufen.West Germany, and when the Canadian women got 
to town they saw a banner welcoming the teams to the "World 
Cup" races. This puzzled them, but it wasn't surprising. There was 
a long-standing circuit of major races in Europe — the Hahnen- 
kamm, the Lauberhorn, the Arlberg-Kandahar. the Blue Riband, 
the Grand Prix of Megeve. Now the World Cup filled out the 
winter schedule and knit the events together w ith a scoring system 
and individual standings that changed with every race. The riming 
was providential: the ancient divisions of Europe had just become a 
neighborhood under the umbrella of network color television and 
ski racing had come up with a cast of characters that would make a 
Hollywood publicist weep with envy 

Nancy Greene was 5'4" and she was everybody's favorite 
girlfriend. Words like "cute," "button-nosed," "freckle-faced," 
"cheerful," "chatty" flew from the typewriters of the sporting 
world. One smitten professional said, "She wears her freckles 
like jewelry." Other adjectives and similes were needed when 
she won four of the first five races of the 1967 season. Now she 
was "Tiger," and she was leading the overall standings when the 
team went home for the Canadian Nationals, missing several 
important World Cup races. 

The World Cup came to America in March. The first stop was 
Cannon Mountain, in Franconia, New Hampshire, and 15,000 
fans gathered alongside the precipitous Zoomer slope. It was the 
largest crowd that had ever seen a ski race in America, but the 
real race was on paper, where the points were calculated. 

According to the rules that regulated the first World Cup, a 
racer could only count their top three results in any discipline. A 
win was worth 25 points, 20 for second and 1 5 for third, down 
to one point tor 10th. With a maximum of 225 points in a 
season of racing, top competitors could score their maximum 
points before the final races. Jean-Claude Killy had done this 
and he was beyond reach — he had double the points of Austria's 
Heini Messner, then in second place. 

Goitschel Rivalry 

The women's season, however, hung in a delicate tactical bal- 
ance. Nancy's mid-season leave of absence in 1967 had allowed 
Marielle Goitschel to catch up and pass her in points, but she 
had scored in more races and so could only increase her lead 
with podium results. This meant Nancy had to go into what 
coaches in another line of work would call a prevent defense — 
she had take the top places both to earn points herself and in 
order to keep Goitschel out of them. 

It was going to be a near thing, because Goitschel was ac- 
customed to taking top places. But, to borrow from yet another 
line of work, Nancy had an ace up her sleeve. 

Ski equipment, especially boots, were undergoing rapid 
change. Bob Lange had been working with the Canadian team 
to develop a plastic boot that would provide a much better con- 
nection between racer and ski. His pioneering design was in a 
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men's size 8, and with its success 
new sizes gradually became avail- 
able. Nancy had eagerly waited 
for the smaller sizes, frustrated 
that the girls with larger feet were 
getting the boots first. Finally, size 
4 boots were ready, just in time 
for the spring World Cup races. 

New Hampshire tends to get 
warm days in March, and they're 
often followed by a freeze. Nancy 
went out for a walk on the evening 
before the first race. Part of her 
enjoyment was contemplating the 
heavens, and Nancy saw that all the 
stars were sliining. She knew this 
meant a cold night and a frozen 
course the next morning. Nancy 
had tried the Lange boots for the 
first time that day; they'd felt awful 
in the slushy spring snow. Knowing 
it would be icy the next day, and 
that her leather boots were too soft, 
she decided to use the plastic Langes. 

She did, and she took some warm- 
up turns at the top of Zoomer. Once 
launched into the race, the boots were 
giving her control like never before, 
and she knew she was having a great 
run. Then she caught a tip and took 
a monumental eggbeater. She'd score 
no points this time, but a photograph 
of the moment shows a huge smile on 
her face — she knew the boots worked. 

All great competitors need a great ri- 
val, and Marielle Goitschel was Goliath 
to Nancy's David. Goitschel was a large 
and powerfully framed women. She also 
had that elusive but unmistakable psy- 
chic convergence known as "presence." 
I happened to ride up the chairlift with 
her at a race gathering, and even though 
1 didn't know who she was, I felt that 
I might he pushed out of the chair. 
Which, given my own 6' 5" dimension, 
would have been no easy thing. Not 
only that, but Goitschel was from Val 
d'Isere, Killy's home mountain, which 
should speak for itself. 

Going into the final slalom at the 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, World Cup 
final, Goitschel led the standings by 21 
points and first place was worth 25. 
Nancy had only two slalom results at 




Forever a stickler on ski prep, Nancy checks her edges 
before heading for the hill, 1966. 

that point, so she could score the full 25 
points. But she had to win the race to 
win the World Cup. 

After the first run of the slalom, 
France's Florence Steurer had the 
lead over Nancy by .004 second and 
Goitschel was .003 behind in third. 
Nancy knew she had nothing to lose in 
the second run. The course was difficult, 
with a combination halfway down that 
could be taken two ways — one was safe, 
the other risky. Nancy didn't hesitate — 
she'd take the risk. The racer before her 
tried the same line, caught a tip, and 
took out all the poles. Nancy waited 
at the start, and as the FA announcer 
talked about how nervous she must 
be, a calm came over her. She looked 
around and realized that this was just a 
ski race on Easter Sunday on a beautiful 
mountain. It wasn't the most important 
moment in her lite. For the first time, 
she felt no pressure, she just went for 
it. The French finished 2-3-4-5, but 
Nancy won by 0.007 second and that 
gave her the women's overall title in the 
first year of World Cup racing. 

Grenoble 1968 

The next year brought the Grenoble 
Olympics in France, and the teams 
made the first essential inspection: the 



place where they would be liv- 
ing. These were not down in the 
eponymous city, they were higher 
up in Chamrousse, with good 
sit-down meals in a dining room 
instead of trays in a cafeteria, and 
only the skiers were there. It was 
a private village and the only time 
Nancy went down to Grenoble 
was for the opening ceremony. 
And to cheer for the Canadian 
hockey team. 

Opening ceremonies are sup- 
posed to be memorable. These, 
however, surpassed any that had 
gone before and might ever come 
again. Charles deGaulle was the 
only remaining Allied leader of 
the Second World Wir. Now he 
was presiding over the Olympics, 
and when the American team 
came by they bowed their heads 
to him and he responded with 
the same gesture. The celebrated trumpet 
fanfare from the Grand March in Aida 
rang out, and then the Marseilles, that 
most glorious of all national anthems. A 
formation of French Mirage jet fighters 
buzzed the stadium trailing smoke in the 
five Olympic colors. Streaking back to 
the stadium, they pulled up and hurtled 
into the sky to trace the Olympic rings. 
A fleet of helicopters poured tens of 
thousands of perfumed paper flowers 
over the gathering, and the Empress of 
Iran took home movies. 

The downhill was not difficult. Nancy 
pushed off, made three strong skat- 
ing steps, dropped into her tuck. . .and 
nothing happened. The day was warm, 
soldiers had tracked dirt into the start 
house, and it had stuck to the soft wax 
on her skis. A pre-race favorite, Nancy 
wound up tenth. Tears brimmed in her 
eyes all through lunch. Then she went 
up on the mountain, found a slalom 
training course, and flung herself through 
the gates three times even though her 
goggles were so steamed from her tears 
that she could hardly see. 

America's Judy Nagel had her own 
kind of distractions. She was 16, and 
she hadn't even made the team w hen 
they left for Europe. She did have 
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promise, though, and Bob Beattie kept 
his eye on her stateside results. She 
was doing so well that Beattie brought 
her over in January, and at lunchtime 
on February 13, after the first run, the 
scoreboard showed her leading a 1 -2- 
3-4 American sweep of the Olympic 
slalom. 

Unfortunately, after the gatekeepers 
turned in their first-run cards, three of 
the four were disqualified, 
which left Judy Nagel 
alone in the second run. 
Americans in the crowd 
were excited and cries 
of "Judy! Judy! Judy!" 
swirled around her as she 
climbed the course for 
inspection. An American 
photographer followed 
her up, shouting at her 
to strike poses for him. A 
Seattle skiwear manufac- 
turer scrambled up along 
the fence, calling out that 
they'd never believe this 
back home. Nancy was 
climbing up near Judy and 
saw that every time the 
young American began to 
get settled within herself, 
the American fans would 
try to get her attention. 
Nancy looked at her and 
thought. "There's no way 
she's going to make it. Just 
no way." Meanwhile, Killy 
climbed the course with 
Marielle Goischel. When- 
ever the crowd became 
noisy, he simply held up his hand, 
and the French woman inspected the 
course in her own pool of silence. 

Marielle had almost a second-and- 
a-half lead over Nancy in the first 
run, leaving her in fifth place. Most 
racers like this spot, there's nothing to 
lose the second time down, so they 
can give it everything they have. Still, 
though, there was an extraordinarily 
difficult set of gates on the steep bot- 
tom section, a change of rhythm that 
set the racer onto a wrong line and 
past a gate if they weren't careful. The 



Canadian coach made a point of this 
during inspection, a prudent advisory 
that could also backfire with a less 
confident skier. 

Nancy had no problem with con- 
fidence, though she might well have. 
After the previous season's World Cup 
success, she had become a star, even 
more so as Canada was celebrating it's 
centennial and she was invited to eel- 



After the Finish Line 

After retiring from ski racing, Nancy took advantage of the 
many marketing opportunities that her success had earned (with 
General Motors,TELUS, Mars, Rossignol) and elected to stay 
involved with the Canadian Ski Association. In 1969 she mar- 
ried Canadian head coach Al Kaine, gave birth the following 
year to twin sons Charley and Willy, and began writing a regular 
column for Ski Magazine. She and Al moved to Whistler, B.C. 
in 1975, where Al worked for the government in master-plan- 
ning a pedestrian village at the base ofWhistler and Blackcomb 
mountains, which eventually lead to the development of the 
north side ofWhistler and the opening of Blackcomb Moun- 
tain. In 1985, following a two-year sabbatical in Europe, where 
Nancy and Al taught skiing, the family returned to Whistler and 
built Nancy Greene's Olympic Lodge. In 1994 Nancy and Al 
left Whistler for Sun Peaks, a new ski area near Kamloops, B.C. 
There they built the area's first condominium hotel — Nancy 
Greene's Cahilty Lodge — where they live today. 

"Like Andrea Mead Lawrence," writes John Fry in Tlie Sto- 
ry of Modern Skiing, "Nancy's talents extend beyond the ski hill. 
When ten prominent Canadians were asked to write an essay 
on what they would do if they were Prime Minister, Nancy 
won first prize of $20,000 with her ideas on how to unify 
Canada and improve its standard of living.... As a fitting tribute, 
Canada celebrated Nancy by creating the Nancy Greene Ski 
League. Modeled after America's Buddy Werner League, it 
fosters youth interest in alpine racing." — The Editors 



ebrations all across the country. This cut 
deeply into her training, and when the 
season began her sense of timing was 
oft. Then she got hurt early in the sea- 
son. Now, against all the odds, she was 
in fifth place after the first run in the 
Olympic slalom. She also knew that 
she'd won slaloms the year before, she 
knew how to do this. Judy Nagel skied 
out of the course near the top, Mari- 
elle won the gold, and Nancy wound 
up with the silver medal. Nice, but not 
the color she wanted. 
The giant slalom came two days later, 



on a very long course with a steep, icy 
pitch at the bottom. Nancy had won 
most of the giant slaloms for the previous 
two years, and was the odds-on favorite. 

After inspecting the course, and with 
the start still 45 minutes away, the Ca- 
nadian coaches suggested tea and rolls 
in the mountain-top restaurant. Once 
seated, they began to talk about the 
politics of skiing, the regions, what the 
ski team should be doing 
the next season, things like- 
that. Nancy jumped right 
in, and a lively discussion 
ensued. Suddenly, one of 
the coaches glanced at his 
watch. "Oh my God," he 
said, "the race has started!" 
They rushed out of the res- 
taurant and skied down to 
the start enclosure; Nancy 
was No. 9, and No. 5 was 
already in the gate. 
The coaches had planned 
the whole thing. They knew 
that Nancy loved talking 
about the ski team pro- 
gram, so they planned the 
early lift ride, the restaurant 
discussion, the exact timing 
to get to the start enclosure. 
They even had two back-up 
topics in case the first ones 
didn't catch fire. So when 
Nancy reached the start 
wand, the crowd had not 
been able to rattle her, she 
was not preoccupied with 
the race, and she was all 
fired up from one of her fa- 
vorite discussions. She won the single- 
run giant slalom by 2.64 seconds. 

The World Cup tour resumed right 
after the Olympics and Nancy went 
on an incredible winning streak with 
six victories in all three disciplines at 
races in Chamonix, Aspen, and Nancy's 
hometown of Rossland. By the time 
the season ended at Heavenly Valley, 
California, she had won her second 
overall World Cup title by 32 points 
over Isabelle Mir of France. Nancy's 
record of 13 World Cup victories is still 
a Canadian record. % 
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Snapshots in Time 



Skiers Blessed, Warming Nixed, World Cup On 



70 Years Ago 




SKIERS' MASS. On December 27, 
more than 400 skiers, each carrying 
skis and poles, journeyed from far and 
wide to St. Kieran's Church in Berlin, 
New Hampshire, to attend a special 
mass for skiers, the first of its kind 
ever to be celebrated in the United 
States. — / 93 7-38 American Ski Animal 

50 Years Ago 

ALF GETS AIR. Alt" Engen jumped 
over a brand-new Lincoln by torchlight 
in a TV commercial filmed at Alta to be 
shown on the /:"(/ Sullivan Show January 
14. The film does not show that Alf 
broke a ski in landing in a space about 
ten feet in length to avoid tumbling 
down a ravine. — December 1957 Ski 

BIGGEST U.S. GOMPETITION. 
The American International races 
scheduled for March 15-17 at Stowe, 
Vermont, will be the country's biggest 
alpine competition of the season and, 
next to the 1950 FIS races at Aspen, 
will attract the finest field of racers 
ever assembled in North America. 
Invitations have been sent to the 
ski associations of Austria, Canada, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Norway, 



40 Years Ago 

BATTERED BUT NOT UN- 
BOWED. The battle-scarred US. 
Olympic team candidates have shed 
their casts and bandages and plunged 
into heavy training for the 1968 
Winter Olympic Games. At the end 
of last season the 18 racers had racked 
up two broken legs, a broken arm, 
dislocated hip, injured knee, fractured 
ankle, and a concussion. Holding the 
all-time injury record is 21 -year-old 
Spider Sabich, who's sustained seven 
broken legs during his racing career, 
but managed to survive last season 
unmarred. — September 1967 Skiing 

WORLD GUP UNDERWAY. 
Last season, the world's best ski rac- 
ers competed for the first time in a 
series of 1 7 major racers for points 
toward a trophy called the World 

Switzerland, Japan, Australia, and 
Sweden. Toni Sailer, Anderl Molterer, 
and Josl Rieder have already accept- 
ed.— March 1957 Ski 

TOO MANY SKI AREAS? Invest- 
ment banker Roland Palmedo, who 
helped develop Vermont's Mount 
Mansfield and owns the Mad River 
Glen area, maintains there are too 
many ski developments. Mount 
Snow's Walt Schoenknecht says there 
should be no more little ski areas but 
that the big ones must continually 
get bigger. He plans nine more chair- 
lifts. — 1957 Eastern Ski Annual 




Cup. Before the racing got underway, 
no one expected too much — "A pep 
pill for seasons between Olympics and 
World Championships," is the way one 
reporter described the Cup. 

But the logic of the World Cup 
has already had a profound impact on 
international ski racing. The World 
Gup has radically altered the strat- 
egy, tactics, and politics of the sport. 
Equally as important, it has propelled 
the key personalities — particu- 
larly France's Jean-Claude Killy and 
Canada's Nancy Greene — into areas 
which far transcend the confines of 
a rather specialized form of athletic 
competition. 

The World Cup is going to make 
elite racing even tougher than it was, 
and the extra training and experience 
required to prevail could lead to fur- 
ther bending of the amateur rules of 
ski racing. — October 1967 Skiing 

30 Years Ago 

WHAT GLOBAL WARMING? It's 
official — we're entering a new Ice 
Age. The trend is toward cold. A team 
of British and American scientists 
have been analyzing fossil organisms 
obtained in the ocean bottom. By plot- 
ting the variations in the organisms and 
matching them against the earth's orbit, 
! science now has a positive correla- 
tion. The most circular shape has been 
found to correspond with the cold- 
indicating organisms. Dr. James Hays of 
Golumbia University says that since the 
earth's orbit is currently going toward 
circular, he expects substantially more 
glaciation (read snow cover) will blan- 
ket the Northern Hemisphere — soon 
in geological terms, about 3,000 years 
in human terms. — December / 977 Ski 
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Historic Lodging 



Gray Rocks' First 100 Years 

Wlmt began as a Canadian fishing/hunting lodge for hearty outdoorsmen became one of North 
America's most legendary ski inns. Tliank George Wlieeler. 



B Y 



DOUG 



P F E I F F E R 



One hundred and one years 
old. ...Gray Rocks Inn is the 
oldest Canadian ski hos- 
telry, making it the second in North 
America, a few years after the winter 
opening of the Lake Placid Club in 
New York State. It's still thriving today, 
with Sugar Peak and five chairlifts 
(including a quad), 22 tennis courts, 
two golf courses, an indoor health spa, 
50 condominums, plus the classic old 
inn and several acres of airport land. 

During its first 75 years the Inn was 
run by the Wheeler family, its found- 
ers. During the reign of the Wheeler 

(Below) The sprawling Gray Rocks retreat in I 
Wheeler — "a gracious and accommodating host 



dynasty. Gray Rocks gradually trans- 
formed itself from a modest summer 
retreat to a powerhouse four-season 
one, with equally heavy emphasis on 
winter vacations as on summer vaca- 
tions. 

Patriarch of this dynasty was 
American entrepreneur George Ernest 
Wheeler and his wife Lucile Aldridge. 
The couple moved north in 1 894 from 
Chazy, New York, on the Quebec bor- 
der, where the lumbering business the 
family pursued was playing 
out. The Wheelers bought 
2,000 acres south and east 
988. (Inset) Founder George /:. 




of Devils River, in the region of St. 
Jovite and Mount Tremblant, on which 
they built a sawmill and a log home. 
George sold pulpwood, lumber, and 
built homes. The family shortly thereaf- 
ter purchased an additional 40 acres on 
the shores of what is now Lac Ouimet, 
a roughly circular one-mile-diameter 
lake. 

The young couple lived in one of 
their logging camps where Tom, their 
first son, was born in 1894. They built 
a home on the shore of the 
lake. Its often calm surface 
reflected the hulking form 
of the 3,000-foot Mount 
Tremblant massif that stood 
a scant three air miles to the 
north. The Wheelers were 
generous with their friends 
and invited many of them to 
take the four-hour-plus rail 
ride from Montreal on le petit 
train dn I\ : ord, a fire-breathing 
iron beast, to take advantage of the 
fabulous hunting and fishing. They 
w ere gracious and accommodating 
lmsts. an attribute propitious to their 
future success as hoteliers. 

licit there was an enemy lurking. 
Wheeler's operations were twice 
burned down by forest fires before 
903, as well the timber stands that 
provided the income — a result of 
sparks from the iron fire-breather. 
Then more calamity: George came 
down with typhoid, and their second 



Photography for this article is courtesy George G. Wieser, co-author with Anita Stewart of the book The Gray Rocks Story (1988). 
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son, Roy, was killed when a cart over- 
turned on him. The family moved to 
Montreal in 1905 to heal their psyches 
and rethink their finances. 

George's large house on Lac Ouimet 
was atop a rocky granite outcrop on 
the shore of the lake, where the knolls 
bare gray rocks gave some protection 
against forest fires. The couple decided 
to become innkeepers and converted 
the family home to a 10-bedroom 
hotel (with only one tin bathtub for 
all) and registered it as the Gray Rocks 
Inn in 1906, the first-ever "inn" in 
Canada. 

Gray Rocks drew guests summer 
and fall, and kept adding annexes and 
extensions on those same gray rocks 
on which it still sits. Winter.. .well, it 
was a good time to close operations. 
Occasional hardy skiers were taken in 
since the Wheeler sons were skiers of 
a sort for those times. But the sum- 
mer business grew fast: Bedrooms were 
added to the attic, and the carriage 
house and its hayloft became an annex 
with more bedrooms. A staff kitchen 
and laundry were added, then 20, 30, 
then 40 more rooms, along with a full 
kitchen and a large dining room. 

George Wheeler died in 1926 at age 
63. His two surviving sons, Tom and 
Harry, took over. Tom tended to the 
business, while Harry handled the out- 
doors operations, his domain. 

Tom established Wheeler Air 
Services in 1926. It was Canada's first 
licensed airline with several float- 
equipped Norsemen and Beaver 
aircraft. Through the years, it took 
guests to any one of a dozen of 
their fishing and hunting camps as 
far north as James Bay. The service 
opened up virtually the entire region 
of northern Quebec Province to 
hunting and fishing. Scads of "sports" 
were sea-planed into the backcountry 
to hunt moose, geese, deer, and to 
catch trout, muskie, and bass. 

By 1945, Wheeler Airlines was flying 
guests from New York and Montreal, 
adding panache to the growing reputa- 
tion of Gray Rocks. I )uring the late 
1940s and early 1950s, the airline ser- 



viced the DEW 
(Defense Early 
Wirning System)- 
Line in the Arctic 
North and even 
flew cargo in and 
out of India. In 
1950, Tom left the 
hotel's manage- 
ment to run the 
airline as well as his 
own small lodge, 
the Lac Ouimet 
Club, across the 
lake. 

Harry had to forego his devotion to 
sled-dog racing to take charge of the 
Inn. Among his many successes in that 
sport was placing second at the 1 932 
Winter Olympics in Lake Placid, N.Y., 
when it was run as a demonstration 
event. His accomplishments created 
enormous publicity for Gray Rocks as a 
winter destination playground. 

There was skiing of the touring 
and cross-country variety at Gray 
Rocks from the beginning. In 1916, 
Tom and Harry were the first to 
make the ascent on skis up Mount 
Tremblant. Herman "Jack Rabbit" 
Smith-Johannsen was a frequent win- 
ter visitor, and had plotted through 
Gray Rocks terrain a long stretch of 
his famous Maple Leaf Trail, extend- 
ing almost 100 miles from the village 
of Labelle to the north down to the 




Gray Rocks, sitting high ova Lake Ouimet in 1910. 



vicinity of St. Jerome in the south. 

In the 1920s Gray Rocks offered a 
toboggan run and ice skating. Down- 
hill skiing still had not become a 
passion, or even a practice. Straight 
running down gentle farm slopes, fol- 
lowed by a sitzmark "plop" to put a 
stop to the run, was the order of the 
day. The schuss was thrilling. Who 
needed to turn anyway? 

By 1930, however, many guests of 
Gray Rocks had skied in Europe and 
were aware of the transformation of 
skiing going on over there. Hannes 
Schneider, in Austria's St. Anton, had 
brought the world his tamed teach- 
ing method — control is the art, speed 
is the thrill. Arnold Lunn had brought 
combined slalom and downhill rac- 
ing to the world. And a group from 
Montreal's McCill University — the 




Wheeler Air Service planes flew similiter ami winter. 
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(Above) Happy at die thought of no hike, a ikier rides the 
rope tow <u Gray Rocks, 1934. (Left) Austrian Herman 
Gadner and his "accentuated eccentricity" brought the 
Snow Eagle Ski School to Cray Rocks in 1939. 



Red Birds Ski Club — were now pro- 
moting such races in the Laurentians. 
even tackling the formidable timbered 
slopes of Mount Tremblant — while 
using the lodging facilities at Gray 
Rocks. 

The Wheelers were now well aware 
that down-mountain skiing would be 
the coming thing and people would 
need lessons. At first, talented amateurs 
did the teaching. Then in 1932, Bill 
Pauly, a European juniper, was brought 
over from Germany to teach the 
guests. And since ski jumping was very 
much a part of the sport in those days, 
a ramp and jump was built. 

His successor after two years was another 
German, Dr. Ernest Wagner. Both taught 
Hannes Schneider's Arlberg technique, 
using a wide snowplow and deep, awkward 
crouch dubbed die "Berlin Squat," likely a 
manifestation of the ski gear at die rime — 
feet were shod in little more than leather 
hiking boots, skis were long and soft-flex- 
ing, without steel edges, and the bindings 
neither held die heel to the ski nor reliably 
on center. 

A 1932 device invented down-val- 
ley in Shawbridge — a rope tow — was 



installed on Sugar Peak in 1934.Yo-yo 
skiing had come to town and folks now 
needed to quickly learn to turn left and 
right and stop on skis. The ski jump fell 
into disuse, finally collapsing in 1941. 

In 1 939, two Austrians were put in 
charge of ski instruction — Herman 
Gadner, a shoemaker, and his cousin, 
Hans Falkncr, a teacher. They brought 
with them from Austria the name Snow 
Eagle Ski School. The name resonated, 
and it stuck. And so did Gadner. 

Gadner had run the school for seven 
years. He taught the Hannes Schneider 
[ Arlberg j approach, but with more accen- 
tuated movements, especially in shift- 
ing weight from one ski to the other. 
I remember the mantra "Scoop up the 
snow with your outside hand," which 
was supposed to ensure a proper weight 
transfer. 

Despite his accentuated eccentric- 
ity, Gadner shares responsibility for the 
success of Canada's famous ski racing 
twins Rhoda and Rhona Wurtele, Jack 
"Porky" Griffin, and Gray Rocks' own 
Lucile Wheeler. Lucile, in fact, went 
on to become Canada's first Olympic 
skiing medalist (downhill bronze in 
Corrina, 1956), the first North American 
to win the downhill and combined on 



Kitzbiihel's treacherous Hanenkamm), 
and Canada's first world ski champion 
when she won gold in both the down- 
hill and giant slalom at the Bad Gastein 
1958 World Alpine Championships. 
Lucile's well-deserved tame added a 
more favorable aura to the ski school's 
and resort's public image... and hotel 
receipts. Regrettably, Gadner died in an 
avalanche at Lake Louise, Alberta, while 
guiding a ski party he brought with him 
from Gray Rocks. 

Gadner was succeeded by Luggi 
Foeger. Luggi was a true "classy" pro- 
fessional, a noted Alpine competitor in 
St. Anton, Austria, and second in com- 
mand to Hannes Schneider. Foeger 
brought disciplined organization to 
ski instruction, an enlightened version 
of the Arlberg technique, and gave 
renewed pride to his instructors. The 
emphasis was on great teaching, and 
not solely on turning expertise and 
daring. He preferred to turn teach- 
ing personalities into great instructors 
rather than great skiers into teachers. 

Mercifully, Foeger also brought an 
updated, more upright stance, a nar- 
rower snowplow and stem, all the more 
conducive to eventual parallel skiing. The 
teaching methodology was liberal for its 
time, and almost unique. While an ample 
arm rotation was in evidence, Foeger 
would say to his students, "The power 
is in the pants." No pun intended, its 
meaning was literal — a twist of the hips, 
along with the arm rotation, developed 
the necessary torque to simultaneously 
swing around both long skis. 

When I taught at the Snow Eagle Ski 
School, starting in 1947, Real Charette 
had succeeded Foeger, and whatever the 
latter had learned from the former, he 
did not hesitate to pass on to his staff. 
Neatness was crucial — polished boots, 
spotless uniforms, and punctuality. We 
were there to help our clients have a 
great vacation while improving their ski- 
ing, not to show oft" ("Just follow me") 
how well we could master our turns. 
Class organization was important, also 
to divide your attention equally among 
all students, and avoid playing favorites. 
Make sure each student is in the right 
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class according to ability and move them 
up or down as needed. Keep everyone 
moving, and don't talk too much. Focus 
Oil the key technical error, not just a silly 
stylistic manifestation. Choose terrain 
wisely, and make your demonstrations 
within the limits of the class's ability. 

Real's military experience had given 
him great organizational skills. And 
he was a born teacher. He went on 
to head the Canadian Ski Instructors 
Alliance; I went on in 1950 to 
California to apprentice with Emile 
Allais at Squaw Valley, inventor of a 
pure-parallel approach to learning to 
ski. I'd had enough of snowplow and 
stem, no matter how minimized. 

Harry Wheeler managed operations 
until 1970, while he and his wife Myrle 
raised three children — Lucile born in 
early 1935, Harry Jr., born in 1936 and 
nicknamed "Bitfer," and "Tom"Jr., born 
in 1942. All three became stockhold- 
ers. Biff and Tom Jr. took charge. The 
two instituted 



improving Snow 
Eagle Ski School 
fledglings out of the 
Sugar Peak nesting 
area to learn to soar 
like young eaglets. 
Tremblant was 
becoming a profit- 
able ski resort moun- 
tain at long last. 

Tremblant village 
was opened in 1939 
by Joseph Bondurant 
Ryan, a millionaire 
with a vision to 
create a major ski 
resort, not unlike 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 
He acquired that 
vision, not inciden- 
tally, while atop the mountain on a ski 
trip hosted by the Wheelers at their 
White Peak cabin, built in 1930 to 
accommodate adventurous hikers and 




/ Ici'ntiiti "Jackrabbit "Johannsen (left) and Real Charette on the Maple 
Leaf Trail, c. 1950. Johannsen, who died at the age of 1 1 1 , laid out the 
original trail from Ste.Agathe to Shawhridge, Quebec. 

Mont Blanc ski area. 

Though the Wheeler dynasty had 
come to an end, the classic old-style- 
Inn, despite the many new ameni- 
ties, still remains the homey haven I 

remember it from 



many improve- 
ments: for winter, 
more snowmak- 
ing, replacing the 
old T-Bar with 
chairlifts, expand- 
ing ski runs on 
the ideal learn- 
to-ski mountain. 
The all-inclusive 
learn-to-ski weeks 
and similarly pat- 
terned tennis and 

golf camps boomed. Said Tom Jr., "Our 
guests loved to come off the slopes or 
courts and sit down to white-linen- 
tablecloth lunches and enjoy our great 
apres-ski entertainment. It all conspired 
for conviviality." 

Eventually, Tom Jr. sold out to Biff, 
who ran the business for a year or 
two, then sole! it, excluding the real 
estate, to a syndicate of virtual fam- 
ily members — loyal employees — who 
managed things for an additional 
two years. Meanwhile, there was the 
Big Mountain three miles away — 
Tremblant — to which after three or 
tour davs we would take our ever- 



Remembering Gray Rocks 

By the late Forties, the Inn had expanded to accommodate more than 150 vacation- 
ers, mostly there for at least a week. I remember the time and place fondly, having 
served as short-term bellhop during the "slack" period between ski season and guid- 
ing season. The two lowest floors were laundry and kitchens, the three elevator-less 
upper floors were for dining, and the bedrooms had creaky wide-board floors. There 
were large, smoky native-stone fireplaces in the sitting rooms, and thin, not partieularly 
soundproof, bedroom walls w hich mandated moments of quiet passion. Gray Rocks' 
convivial bar was the scene of regular de rigeur drinking games and the setting for early 
liaisons which often concluded with nuptial vows sometime after. Gray Rocks became 
known as the place to go for ski and apres-ski, to date, and maybe mate.. .for life. It was 
most certainly not a family resort — at least in winter — D.P. 



skiers. Ryan had overheard adventurer- 
broadcaster Lowell Thomas planning 
the trek with the Wheelers and talked 
himself into joining them. 

Tremblant had never been a threat to 
Gray Rocks' business. But gradually new 
management at Tremblant, new money, 
an expanded lift system and runs, and a 
vastly improved Laurentian Autoroute 
from Montreal to Tremblant began to 
take its toll on Gray Rocks. A couple of 
bad winters further eroded the financial 
capabilities of the Gray Rocks group. In 
1982, it was bought out of bankruptcy 
by its current owner, Phil Robinson and 
his partner, who also own the nearby 



my days there 
as a ski teacher 
and fishing and 
hunting guide in 
1948-50. 

But just as 
the Wheeler's 
Gray Rocks 
transformed the 
St.Jovite region 
from one of sub- 
sistence farming 
and logging to a 
sportsman's playground, now the rela- 
tively recent Intrawest conglomeration 
of multi-unit condos and more ski lifts 
and more ski runs has transformed the 
entire region into a realtors' paradise, 
not to mention one for skiers and 
golfers as well. 

Can the current owners resist the 
temptation to follow suit, razing the 
old Inn, eliminating Sugar Peak as 
a prime ski-learning site in favor of 
hillside roads, waterview lots, and five- 
story condos? 

Here's hoping Gray Rocks survives 
as the counterpart, the personal against 
the tide of the commercial. ?r 
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Skiing Heritage Week 



Vail and Cooper — Twice As Nice 

Good friends, grand events, great skiing highlight ISHA's 16th annual on-snow soiree. 



Small wonder Vail earned an encore. The 
resort not only delivered once again on 
its legendary hospitality during Skiing 
Heritage Week. January 28-February 2 — it 
threw in some marvelous mid-winter snow 
conditions in the bargain. 

It was ISHA's second consecutive visit to the 
Colorado resort — and its third overall (the first 
was in 2002) — and the camaraderie, on-hill and 
apres-ski, was in abundance. 

Kicking off the weeks festivities was a Skiing 
Heritage Gala honoring Vail First Lady Sheika 
Gramshammer with a Lifetime Achievement 
Award for her many contributions toViil and 
Vail Villey. The sold-out event (more than 250 
amended) netted over $30,000 for ISHA and 
the Colorado Ski Museum. 

Things then got underway the following day 
with the annual Beekley Memorial Lecture 
and I )inner with longtime ski journalist, edi- 
tor, and author John Fry recapping highlights 
from his recent book Hie Story of Modern Skiing. 
The next day, it was skiing at Beaver Creek 
(courtesy of Vail president Bill Jensen, who 
provided ISHA members with magnificent ski- 
ing the entire week), a visit to the home of Vail 
instructor and antique ski collector Dave Rose, 
who has created a vibrant museum of ski antiq- 
uities extant in virtually every nook and cranny 
of his home, and, to cap things off. dinner at the 
Sapphire Oyster Bar. 

Back by popular demand the next day was 
ISHA's special "snow evaluation" day at Ski 
Cooper (former training ground for the 10th 
Mountain Division), and the area cooperated 
with field upon field of powder snow and 
guides to take ISHA's powder aficionados to 
the best of it. The only glitch was the end-of- 
day bus return to Vail. Owing to a brake mal- 
function, there was no return — at least until 
another bus could be dispatched to bring 
the troops home. No matter. Ski Cooper 
general manger Clint Yant, who organized 
the day, graciously opened the bar — drinks 




Intrepid ISHA snow-seekers gather at the lop of Chair 4 for a Kodak moment. 




Bob and Lois Woodward spar over who got 
the better snow at Ski Cooper. 




Oarid Peri rl„., i, . i ■ ~ 



LTii 




Barry Stone gets an enthusiastic armful of Janet Mosser (left) 
and Dehby McClcnahan. 
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Chuck and Jam Perkins with Pstd Crunland. 




on the house! — until a replacement bus arrived. Everyone 
made it back to Vail in time — -just — for ISHA's traditional 
"Mover and Shakers" evening, a free-wheeling exchange with 
Merrill Hastings holding forth on the early days ot ski publish- 
ing. 1 )avid Peri hilariously recalling the topsy-turvy days of 
campaigning to get freestyle and snowboarding accepted by 
Colorado's resorts, and tilnunaker Joe Jay Jalbert, whose award- 
winning cinematography recalled not only the great moments 
in ski racing but, in never-before-seen footage, the poignant 
memories of American ski-racing legend Buddy Werner. 

Topping off the week was the ISHA Awards Banquet 
honoring the achievements of those who have played an 




Dave Rose (left) explains the art of making old skis look new to 
Jam Perkins and Henrik Bull at his home/ski museum outside I ail. 




important part in the preservation of siding's history (see 
following page). David Peri, who proved himself a masterful 
emcee, took the podium to introduce the winners and help 
hand out the coveted ISHA awards. Well-deserved thanks 
was also given to David Scott, who with sidekick Debby 
McClenahan organized and orchestrated a terrific week. 

Despite all the fun, ISHA's directors managed to get 
important work done. New board members were elected (see 
pg. 45), new officers were named, and important decisions 
were made on ISHA's expanding influence in the sport and 
the importance of its mission in preserving skiings history.. It 
all spoke well for the future. % — Richard Needham 
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ISHA's 2007 Award Winners 

Honoring the individuals who have honored the heritage of skiing. 



Joe Jay Jalbert 

Lifetime Achievement Award 

Joe Jay Jalbert s film career began with a lucky break. After 
graduating from Washington University — where he captained 
the ski team, won the national alpine combined title, and was 
ranked fourth in the U.S. in downhill — he was tapped by 
Robert Redtord to double for the star in racing sequences for 
Downhill Racer. He eventually ended up also playing Redford's 
racing rival and filming close-up action carrying a hand-held 
camera at downhill speeds. The experience catapulted Jalbert 
into an illustrious career in which he undertook his own film 
projects, then entire movies, mostly on ski racing. Among his 
best known films are the freestyle documentary Between Chaos 
and Beauty, America's Golden Ski Anniversary, filmed at Sun Val- 
ley, and the award-winning Just a Matter ofTime, a documen- 
tary on the Innsbruck Olympics. From 1978 to 
1985, he produced more than 100 sports-action 
ski films and documentaries (including three 
official Winter Olympics films and nine of- 
ficial World Ski Championships films) for CBS, 
NBC, and ABC in addition to ski films for the 
industry. Today a leader in sports documentary 
production, Jalbert has produced more ski films 
than anyone else in history. In the process, he 
has added immensely to the historical record of 
the sport. 

John Fry 

Ullr Award for The Story of Modern Skiing 

The biggest hole in the ski history library has been the 
lack of a history of U.S. skiing over the last 50 years. No one 
attempted to bridge that gap until veteran ski journalist and 
former ski magazine editor John Fry stepped up to the plate 
last year to write The Story of Modern Skiing, a book that has 
been greeted with such exceptional acclaim that it sold out 
in its first printing. The book encompasses the period after 
World War II, especially the period between 1950 and 1972, 
when many ot the sport's enduring innovations — metal 
and fiberglass skis, plastic boots, lightweight poles — arrived, 
spurring revolutionary advances in ski technique. As an edi- 
tor, writer, and activist for five decades, Fry has influenced 
the sport more profoundly than many others. His abiding 
interest in the personalities that graced the sport and in the 
social trends and movements that drove the sport is trans- 
mitted with style, historical accuracy, and wit in a book that 
breathes authenticity. 

Jeff Leich 

Curatorial Award, New England Ski Museum 

No museum can atford to hire separately a curator, CEO, 
fund-raiser, office manager, and handyman. But Jeff Leich, a 
ski addict since age 6 and with a quiver of experience (ski 
mechanic, ski shop manager, ski patrol director) has ful- 
filled all those roles and more as executive director of the 




New England Ski Museum. His first job. upon arriving at 
the museum's office at the bottom of New Hampshire's 
Cannon Mountain in 1997, was to organize piles of skis, 
clothing, books, papers, and collections that were scattered 
throughout the state. Compiling all of it into a coherent 
set of archives, he was able to not only assemble impor- 
tant annual exhibitions, but follow them up with articles 
in the Journal of the New England Ski Museum, exploring 
the history behind the exhibits — a first. Another Leich 
first was the coordination, with the ski museum in St. 
Anton. Austria, of an exhibit on the life of skiing pioneer 
Hannes Schneider, in which the entire exhibit was trans- 
mitted digitally over the internet from Austria to New 
England. For the first time, the potential of exhibits to be 
electronically shared between museums, even if an ocean 
part, had been demonstrated. 

Cal Conniff 

Skade Award for Skiing in Massachusetts 

Former collegiate skimeister champion, ski 
publicist, one-time general manager of Mt. 
Tom, Massachusetts, TV ski-show host, presi- 
dent of the National Ski Areas Association, 
and intrepid campaigner for the betterment 
of skiing, Cal Conniff has always believed that 
eastern skiing owes much to innovations in 
Massachusetts. So he set out to prove it. And 
convincing proof he offers in this rich history, co-au- 
thored with ski historian John Allen, in which Conniff 
creates a wave of unbridled nostalgia centered on the 
Massachusetts Berkshire's — where, for a period at least, 
there was more skiing than anywhere else in the East. 
Drawing on an extensive collection of art as well as ski 
history, Conniff compiles a convincing case for the early 
role Masschusetts played in the history of eastern skiing. 

Morten Lund 
ISHA Service Award 

Morten Lund has been a key player in the International 
Skiing History Association since its inception. He be- 
came secretary in 1995, three years after he was elected to 
ISFIA's first board of directors. These were the years when 
the shape of ISHA was being orchestrated by founder 
Mason Beekley. In 1992, Lund convinced Beekley to 
adopt a new concept, annual awards for a lifetime of ser- 
vice in the cause of ski history. Being a seasoned journal- 
ist, and campaigning for the need for a regular history 
publication to serve ISHA's members, Lund was tapped to 
take on the editorship of ISHA's newsletter, Sitow News 
(later Skiing Heritage). Under Lund, the publication 
flourished, growing from six to 40 pages. Lund retired as 
editor in 2002 but held the position of secretary for 1 1 
years (to 2005) before retiring to devote himself to con- 
tributing Skiing Heritage articles and to his continuing 
involvement on ISHA's editorial board. % 
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Whatever Happened to 'Inner Skiing'? 

Inner Skier, Centered Skier, Hidden Skier . . . R.I.P Vie rise and fall of a radical ski teaching approach. 



By Morten Lund 

A large mystery hangs over the short, happy life of 
"inner skiing," a general name for counterculture! 
approaches in ski teaching that arrived in the 1970s. 
Known by such names such as "Inner Skiing," "Centered 
Skiing," "Skiing from the Head Down," and "Hidden Skier," 
they made news for a decade, then faded from the scene so 
quietly no one noticed. 

Some sort of change in instruc- 
tion was almost predictable in 
the temper of the times. Wind 
the time machine back thirty 
to forty years to that decade of 
American phenomena known 
variously as "the Movement," 
"the alternative lifestyle," "the 
counterculture," or "the Six- 
ties." Radical ideas were turn- 
ing conventional wisdom on its 
head and sweeping the young 
into tempting and exciting new 
choices. There was a glittering 
palette of new approaches to 
sports, physical fitness, popular 
medicine, sex, politics, definitions 
of success — the entire range 
of establishment values. "The 
times," as Bob Dylan sang so 
famously, "they are a-changing." 

Tim Gallwey and Denise 
McCluggage were founders of 
Inner Skiing and Centered Ski- 
ing — new approaches to learning 
and teaching that rose on the 

cresting wave of change. Gallwey caught the wave first. An 
elegant, intelligent former captain of the Harvard tennis 
team who moved to California, he taught tennis, became 
serious about yoga, studied meditation under the boy guru 
Maharaj Ji, then made a bid to turn sports-teaching theory 
upside down with The Inner Game of Tennis in 1974. 

Denise McCluggage came onstage as a pioneer 
woman race car driver, freelancing articles on winter 
driving. She took courses at the Esalen institute in Big 
Sur, California, embraced Zen Buddhism and the allied 
marital arts, writing an article for the October 1962 
issue of Ski Magazine entitled "Unlimber with Yoga." A 
dozen years later, she announced her Centered Skiing 
seminars at Sugarbush, Vermont. 



Gallwey and McCluggage saw themselves not as cham- 
pions but as teachers opening the road. Gallwey had been 
ranked in junior tennis but that was all. No matter. He 
practically forged the shape of countercultural instruction by 
himself. The Inner Game of Tennis so consumed the interest 
of the public that it rose to best-seller status. Gallwey had hit 
the great American self-help jackpot. 
Praise showered down from the tennis establishment. 

Larry Sheehan of Tennis 
Magazine wrote, "I watched 
Tim Gallwey. . .working with 
a young woman who claimed 
she had never even held a 
racquet in her hands before. 
At the end of fifteen minutes, 
she was returning most of her 
forehands and an occasional 
backhand, and she even had a 
crack at her first volley." 

Wrote Gallwey in the intro- 
duction to his book, "Nei- 
ther mastery nor satisfaction 
can be found in the playing 
of any game without... the 
relatively neglected skills of 
the inner game. This is the 
game that takes place in the 
mind of the player, and it is 
played against such obstacles 
as lapses in concentration, 
nervousness, self-doubt, and 
self-condemnation. In short, 
it is played to overcome all 
of the habits of mind which 
inhibit excellence in performance." 

Engaging the Nonverbal Mind 

Gallwey s premise was that sports learning proceeds most 
efficiently by addressing the students inborn capacity for 
learning complex physical action. The trick in learning — or 
teaching — is to engage the nonverbal mind, focusing the 
student on awareness of critical changes in performance that 
follow changes in sensations within the body and by stimu- 
lating the capacity to visualize the action in the students 
imagination. This approach was the opposite of the standard 
"class lecture" approach of detailed word descriptions of 
the action, repetition of same, corrections, praise, and a little 
derision now and then. 
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Gdllwey (left) and Kricgel, co-authors of the hook 
that would change the face of ski instruction — iif 
teast for a while. 

Gallwey's point was that successful 
athletes eventually ground physical perfor- 
mance in nonverbal modes, usually only 
after successfully cutting through a thorn hedge of verbal 
directives amid great pain. Gallwey's approach eliminated 
phase one, descriptive verbiage, up front and cut to the 
chase, phase two, mediated by the language of the body and 
imagination of the mind. He showed how to engage these 
faculties to a depth that left no room for crippling doubt or 
self-consciousness. 

Gallwey called for relaxed attention to a demonstrator's 
performance and then encouraged the students to visualize 
their performance in images drawn from their imagina- 
tion, sometimes surfacing as inspired copying. Gallwey drew 
from his students an awareness of movement and reduc- 
ing tension points in the muscles that dictated changes in 
performance — how, say, awareness of shifting the pressure 
from the heel to the ball of the foot, or 
somewhere in between, affected skiing 
performance. 

Gallwey's tactics could surprise a 
pupil into an almost magical improve- 
ment — "winning the inner game." Gall- 
wey would ask his students to list their 
shortcomings in skiing as they saw them. 
Then he would say, "OK, show me how 
you would like to ski." The improve- 
ment was often dramatic. The capacity 
to perform better had been there, inside 
the pupil. Gallwey had found a way to 
tease it out. 

He began to apply the Inner Game 
from one sport to the next. After his Gallwey's tenuis book 




tennis book began to mint money, he knew he had 
opened a road of opportunity not necessarily con- 
fined to sport. 1 le developed what became a 25-year 
plan. Initially, he aimed at three sports in succession. 
The Inner Game ofTennis (1974) was followed by In- 
ner Skiing written with Robert Kriegel (1977), then 
The Inner Game of Golf (1979). Then came a shot 
at just about every sport, The Inner Game ofWin- 
nino (l ( AS5). He ranged further afield with The Inner 
Game o f Music (1986) and then tackled the greatest 
American game of all with The Inner Game of 
1 1 brk: Focus, Learning, Pleasure, and Mobil- 
ity in the Workplace (2000). 
My first inkling of the Gallwey phe- 
nomenon came a few months after pub- 
lication of Tltc Inner Game of Tennis. One 
day in Ski's offices in New York City, John 
Fry, then Skis editorial director, told me that 
Gallwey was in New York and wanted to talk 
to Ski about a second book, this one on ski- 
ing. I bought a copy of Tlie Inner Game ofTen- 
nis and skimmed it, then the next day headed 
for a rendezvous with Gallwey. In his hotel 
room, he proposed a demonstration. He asked 
me to catch a tennis ball, which he threw at 
me with a short upper-arm motion from three feet away — a 
bit close to handle the ball easily, I thought. I caught it but 
with a tiny bobble. Then he asked me to focus on the seams 
of the ball and tell him whether the seams rotated or not. He 
tossed the ball and, absorbed in watching the seams, I forgot 
to think about catching it and snapped my fingers around the 
ball with an unmistakable certainty lacking in the first try. 

Ski Introduces the Gallwey method 

After that, we talked about the inner-game concept. I 
reported back to the office that, indeed, Gallwey seemed 
to be on to something and that I was prepared to become 
a student of the Inner Game. On no more basis than that 
(and Gallwey's record of selling books), 
John Fry and Dick Needham, Ski's 
editor, prepared to introduce the Inner 
Game to the sport of skiing. A newswor- 
thy countercultural thing was coming up 
just about once a month, so why not in 
skiing? 

Ski lessons were not selling well. Stu- 
dents were rejecting the classic view of 
what this writer characterized as "the pupil 
as supplicant, proceeding along the way to 
Enlightenment, who has to be constantly 
reminded how little he knows." By 1 975, 
beginning skiers took to learning on their 
own rather than endure the regimentation 
began it all. G f s fc school. The emergence of groom- 
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ing and snowmaking made possible die alternative of 
unstructured skiing, without risking being run into the 
woods by a deep rut or bounced off a stray rock. Ski 
instruction needed a next new thing. 

Ski had already heard from instructors describing at- 
tempts to take the "inner game" to the snow during the 
preceding winter.The interest was already intense. In the 
fall of 1975 Ski asked the leading ski schools of the time for 
a show of interest in trying a new way of teaching based on 
Gallwey's tennis book, using a minimum of verbal directives, 
and report back to Ski. The response was positive. The time 
was ripe. 

To support the initiative, I suggested a simple version of 
the Gallwey approach in an article in the November 1975 
issue of Ski, the maiden attempt by any ski magazine at a 
pure psychological ski-teaching story. Admittedly, I missed 
Gallwey's core idea that the capacity is in the student not 
the teacher but, as far as it went, the article was a passable 
presentation of Gallwey's theory. "It is an almost instinctive 
development," I wrote, "that has never really had a name. 
Let's call it the Inner Skier theory."The article probably 
did not make Gallwey's day when he read it. He had not 
yet set up a single ski seminar and here Ski was off and 
running with the ball. 

The article, "Inner Skier: A New Way of Learning," carried 
reactions from the ski schools on their trial of Gallwey's ap- 
proach. Curt Chase, Aspen's ski school director, remarked, 
"We have successfully taught deaf people to ski, so we know 
verbal communication is not necessary." One of Chase's 
instructors wrote that he had once led a beginner snowplow 
class and, forgetting himself, had taken a few wide turns 
down the slope to a spot where he would again begin teach- 
ing. The entire class followed him without a word, doing 
connected parallel turns far more difficult than they were 
supposed to be able to do. 

Ski Instructors Sign On 

To keep the ball rolling, in then published "Inner Skier: 
a New Way of Learning II in December, which carried 
more reactions from the ski schools. Ernie Blake of Taos, 
New Mexico, reported that his instructors found it help- 
ful to focus on other things than skiing — "sounds, feelings, 
surroundings." Emo Henrich at Stratum, Vermont, wrote 
that "focus on dry technical talk is a longtime instructor 
malady" and found it effective to "concentrate students on 
the motions without unnecessary talk." Weems Westfeldt of 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, wrote, "The problem that an 
instructor faces is to coax the adult into allowing himself the 
luxury of a childlike learning process." Horst Abraham, head 
of the Vail ski school and co-chair of the Professional Ski 
Instructors of America's Technical Committee, wrote, "We 
are practicing the Inner Skier approach very much as you 
outline it. It is a rewarding concept in view of the results 
obtained." 




Dtnifc Mc(Unggage 

Sigi (iiviicn- 
dorfer, co-founders 
of Centered Skiing, 
collaborated on a 
teaching concept that 
tapped the inner skivr, 
albeit from a different 
direction. 

C iallwey agreed 
to Write an article 
for Ski the next 

season. More evidence of interest across the continent came 
from a book entitled Ski With Yoga published in 1976, writ- 
ten by Arnie Leuchs of the Canadian Ski Instructors Alliance 
and Patricia Skalka. a Chicago freelance writer. Theirs was 
a literary approach — beautiful but not useful. Exhorting the 
skier, they wrote "If you want to go all out, prepare for it, 
stay loose but not too loose; be alert, agile, and strong." This 
was instruction through an abstraction, an idea. (How do 
you "be agile"?) The body, as Gallwey saw it. does not learn 
well by ideas. 

During the initial "inner skiing" winter, the 1975-76 
season, a third and final article appeared in Ski: "Inner 
Skier— Will It Help You?" Published in the October 
1976 issue, it reported on the trial Ski had set up the pre- 
vious winter at Killington, Vermont. (Killington had run 
trials that led to the Graduated Length Method of teach- 
ing on short skis a decade earlier.) In the article, I noted 
that one conclusion was that "Inner Skier is not enhanced 
by silence on the part of the teacher. He can talk as much 
as he likes as long as he doesn't talk about the way the 
body is supposed to move." 

In the meantime, another contender tor attention arrived 
on the scene. Denise McGluggage and Sugarbush ski school 
director Sigi Grottendorfer launched "Centered Skiing" 
during the 1 975-76 season from a base in mid- Vermont, the 
heart of no-nonsense Yankeeland. McCluggage explained 
the premise: "Centered Skiing is derived from a concept 
basic to the Asian martial arts, such as aikido, tai chi, and 
judo. This concept holds that the area of the solar plexus 
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WOMAKS 



Elissa Slanger 
and Dinah B.Witchel 



Any skier's well-stocked Ulnar)' during the late Seventies would have included these milestone titles: (from left) 
Elissa Slanger and Dinah Witchel's Ski Woman's Way (1980), Ski With Yoga by Arnic Leuchs and Patricia 
Skalka (1976), The Hidden Skier by Corky Fowler and Christopher Smith (1977), Skiing From the Head 
Down by Leonard Loudis and Charles LobitZ (1977). 



(lower abdomen) is more than a center of gravity. It is also a 
center of consciousness." 

Those in the West who think about it at all think of con- 
sciousness as swirling around somewhere inside the head. 
Just how this lowered center of consciousness translated to 
the snow was reported by I. William Berry, a frequent con- 
tributor to Ski. His article, "Sugarbush Gets Centered" in the 
November 1976 issue, notes "The hard thing to swallow — as 
you reach reluctantly for your wallet — is that it works." 
Berry expanded this to "Anyone can spring for high-line 
hot skis... but Sugarbush says it can teach you how to make 
them work, how to feel them work from foot to knee to 
fingertip. . . Well, believe it." 

Berry's article undoubtedly was a factor in McCluggage 
and Grottendorfer scheduling six sessions at Sugarbush for 
the next winter, 1976-77. It sounded as if Berry had been 
through pretty much a Gallwey experience with the addi- 
tion of lots of straight-out technical instruction. McClug- 
gage and Grottendorfer had built a kind of two-headed 
approach, part high-tech video seminar with a Zen underlay. 

PSIA Adds Endorsement 

By the end of the 1976-77 season, Horst Abraham had be- 
come convinced that PSIA needed to get a handle on the 
new approach. He had introduced Gallwey in the spring 
of 1976 at the PSIA National Ski Academy at Vail and, 
more importantly, scheduled a five-day training session 
for twenty ski-school directors and instructors six months 
later on December 13-17, 1976 at Lake Eldora, Colorado. 
It included two days of tennis in nearby Boulder and three 
days on the slopes of Lake Eldora. Ski assigned me to par- 
ticipate and report. The Lake Eldora seminar was attended 
by some of the biggest names in the U.S. instructor world, 
with Horst Abraham demonstrating his understanding of 
Gallwey 's demonstrations. Off and on the slope, Gallwey 
was even able to show these expert instructors how they 
could improve their own skiing. 

There followed a summer workshop with Gallwey at 
Thousand Oaks, California, at which instructors tried out 
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the inner approach 
in tennis and golf. It 
generated enough 
interest tor PSIA to 
schedule a second 
seminar in the spring 
of 1977 at Colorado's 
Copper Mountain. 

That summer 
and fall of 1977 the 
movement peaked: 
Tim Gallwey and 
Bob Kriegel's book 
Inner Skiing, Denise 
McCluggage 's Cen- 
tered Skier, The Hidden 



Skier by Corky Fowler, and Skiing from the Head Down by 
Leonard Loudis and Charles Lobitz were all published 
within a short time. 

Inner Siding, written by Kriegel with help from Gallwey, 
was a definite advance over the others published the same 
year. It had the theory down, and gave a raft of examples 
of Inner Skiing teaching taken from Gallwey 's first experi- 
ments at Lake Eldora, Copper, and elsewhere. Tiie Centered 
Skier was more of an explication of Zen and martial arts, a 
tract rather than a manual, laying out the kinds of things that 
could be read with profit by instructors but short on specif- 
ics. The Hidden Skier by Corky Fowler, director of skiing at 
Snowbird, Utah, was clear and logically organized. But at 
best it was Tim Gallwey Lite. Skiing from the Head Down by 
Leonard Loudis and Charles Lobitz was a pop psychology 
book that would have been more interesting if Inner Skiing 
had not been much more to the point and useful. 

The next winter, 1977-78, Inner Skiing organizer Bob 
Kriegel formed a regular traveling troupe of instructors 
(including myself) and set up Inner Skiing Weeks at Stratton 
and Mt. Snow in the east and at Keystone, Snowbird, and 
Squaw Valley in the west. 

Gallwey himself disappeared from the ski scene in 1977 — he 
was working on adapting the inner game to golf. The Inner 
Skiing program, after its successful coast-to-coast winter, needed 
a leader with clout to continue drawing skiers to seminars. 
Inner Skiing needed a home base to give basic training for 
instructors. Vail would have been a natural base but Horst 
Abraham satisfied himself with training a few instructors from 
his school and that was that. The interest did not sustain itself. 
And there was no spontaneous clamor for Inner Skiing classes. 

Women's Program Begins 

Yet Inner Skiing went on. Elissa Slanger, who had attended 
the Inner Skiing training sessions, built her psychological 
insights from the seminars to found Woman's Way, aimed at 
the specific needs of women in learning the sport — freedom 
from male students and instructors, for one thing. In 1978- 
79, with support from Ski, Elissa held seminars at eight re- 
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sorts coast to coast. Her 
book Sib" Woman's Way, 
written w i t h Dinah 
Witchel, was published 
in 1980. 

The only ski resort 
that continued to sup- 
port Inner Skiing semi- 
nars was Stratton, where 
ski school director Emo 
Henrich was still an 
enthusiast. Bob Kriegel 
and I taught the semi- 
nars. But Emo left and, 
after a third season in 
1980, Stratton dropped 
the program. But not 
before I had written 
one last article in the 
January 1980 issue of 
Ski, "You Can Ski 50 Percent Faster," 
based on the seminar the previous 
year during which a doctor who 
had always skied slowly increased 
his speed without feeling discomfort 
and by the end of the season won a 
NASTAR bronze. 

The last instructor to benefit was 
Horst Abraham. Although his Skiing 
Right, published in 1983, included 
only a touch of Inner Skiing, Abra- 
ham eventually absorbed his Galhvey 
so well that he embarked on a new 
career, consulting to such major 
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As late as 1983, PSIA's Horst 
Abraham gave a passing nod to 
inner skiing in Skiing Right, the 
U.S. instructor association's official 
technique manual. 



corporations as Mo- 
torola, Merrill Lynch, 
and the U.S. Army on 
overcoming barriers 
to learning. Much as 
Galhvey had done, 
Abraham left skiing 
for more remunera- 
tive challenges. 

Inner skiing there- 
after faded out, a 
splendid resource that 
could have transformed 
teaching in the sport 
but failed to find con- 
stant champions in the 
hierarchy of the sport. 
The veteran instructors 
of Inner Skiing, all of 
them certified and most 
with five or more years of experience, 
had seen this approach inspire students 
and believed it had wonderful poten- 
tial in ski teaching if given the time 
to develop. Inner skiing was doomed 
once Gallwey left — only he had the 
clout to keep it going. Yet all of us still 
use the inner approach to recalibrate 
the physical sensations that create 
our skiing when we get on the slope. 
Rather than trying to recall "the rules 
of technique," we do as Tim Gallwey 
taught thirty years ago: "Recall the 
experience, not the instruction." % 




"I say it's not Nassau, and I say the hell with it!" (From Ski, December 1966,) 
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Story of 
Modern 




by John Fry 



A remarkable memoir and 
history of the sport. 

—Jean-Claude Killy 

Fascinating to read. John 
Fry puts into perspective 
all of the aspects of the 
sport and the business of 
skiing. —Billy Kidd 

A book that tells the whole 
story. . . at times it reads 
like a novel. —Tom Corcoran 

It doesn't just set the record 
straight, it sets the record. 

—Michael Berry, President, 
National Ski Areas Association 

The Story of Modern Skiing is 
the definitive account of the revolu- 
tion in ski equipment, technique, 
resorts, and competition that took 
place after World War II— a period 
when the sport changed more rap- 
idly than in all of skiing's previous 
6,000 years. This monumental 408- 
page book contains 86 pictures 
and maps locating major resorts, 
records of ski champions, a time- 
line, bibliography, glossary, and 
an index of more than a thousand 
names and places. 

Published by University Press of 
New England. $27.95 Available 
at book stores, also at www. 
upne.com, www.barnesandnoble. 
com, and www.amazon.com. 

ISHA associate members can obtain 
the book, personally inscribed by 
the author, by sending a check for 
$31.95 to International Skiing History 
Association, 530 Cheese Factory 
Rd., So. Burlington, VT 05403. Half 
of the proceeds benefits the work of 
ISHA. Price includes shipping. 
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2 0 0 6 I S H A Donors 



More than 210 individuals and companies have graciously 
responded with donations to the International Skiing 
History Association over the past year. This report recog- 
nizes those who have given to ISHA as of January 30, 2007. 
Although every care has been taken to ensure accuracy, if we 
inadvertently have omitted your name, or if your name is 
incorrect in this listing, we apologize. Please bring concerns to 
our attention so that we may correct our records and acknowl- 



edge you properly in subsequent recognitions. 

The principal means of fulfilling our mission is to pub- 
lish Skiing Heritage and to offer the most extensive 
website (skiinghistory.org) dedicated to the history of 
the sport. Both efforts involve considerable cost. You can 
help by making a tax-deductible gift. Send your check to 
the International Skiing History Association, 530 Cheese 
Factory Road, South Burlington, VT. 05403. 
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Frank Brown 
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Albert Field 
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Serge Gagarin 

Caleb Gates 

Thomas and Colleen George 

George Gillett, Jr. , Booth Creek Management 
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Sepp Gmuender 
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Evan Hansen 
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loving memory of Don Hassenstein, 1925- 
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Glenn Hawkins 

Cathy Hay. The Alpine Sport Shop, in 
memory of Thurlow Woodcock 

Brett Heineman 

Thomas and Roberta Heinrich 
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Julien Hutchinson 
Philip Johnson 
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Henry Strong, Henry Strong Revocable Trust 

Willi.im Sttitt.The Carwill Foundation 

David Thutgood 

John Twomey 
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Nancy and Weenis Westfeldt 

Richard Wilson 

Peter Woll 
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Silver Medalist (S50-$99) 
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Alex Hensinger 
Bill Honnan 
Robert Burley, D.D.S. 
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Gordon Ferguson 
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Edward Kahn 

Mitch Kaplan 

Mary and Richard Kendall 

Barbara Kirschner 

Bill and Anneliese Klein 

A. Chelton Leonard 

Jon Lund 

Garol and Alfred Merchant 
William Pappas 
Scollay and Anna Parker 
Fred Passmore 
Patricia Pfeiffer 
William PoUeys 
Dave and Patsy Raaum 
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Thomas Sharp 
Thor Smith 
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Richard Tucker 
Andrew Vbndeak 
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Harold Anson 
Calvin Beisswanger 



Nelson Bennett 
R. Stephen Berry 
Phillip ("amp. Sr. 
David Carley 
Ned and Jan Cochran 
Les Guilford 
William Heinzerling 
Barbara Hinmat) 
John Howe- 
Rolf James 
[eflrev Kroencke 
Arthur Lacroi.x 
I larry Lewis, Jr. 
Don Linscott 
Nancy McBride 
Donald Olsson, Sr. 
Pesky Family Foundation 

Penny Pitou & Milo Pike Charitable Fund of 
the New Hampshire Charitable Foundation 
Thomas Quint! 
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William Robinson 

Kelly Starr Schein Trust, in memory of JetT 

Stone 
Lowell Skoog 

Greg Sweetser. Ski Maine Association 
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John Wittemyer 



U.S. Hall of Fame: Name Change, New Induction Site 



On January 24, the U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame staged 
its 34th Annual Induction Ceremonies in front of more 
than 160 industry executives attending the annual Las Vegas 
Snowsports Industries America trade show, the largest ski 
and snowboard exposition in the U.S. 

This was an historic move for the national hall offline, 
which traditionally has held its annual induction ceremonies 
at its home base in Ishpeming, Michigan. At the same time, 
recognizing that it was time to invite snowboarding's athletes 
and contributors into the election and induction process, a 
name change was instituted — the Hall of Fame was rechris- 
tened the U.S. Ski and Snowboard Hall of Fame. 

Said Frida Waara, who served as mistress of ceremonies for 
the event, it was "time to share this national treasure" and 
bring the highest honor for skiers and snowboarders to a na- 
tional audience. Those who filled the ballroom at the Manda- 
lay Bay Convention Center were not disappointed. 

Jonny Moseley, the 1 998 Olympic moguls gold medal- 
ist and two-time World Cup champion (profiled along with 
other honorees in the last issue of Skiing Heritage), was 
clearly moved after his introduction by Tom Kelly, the U.S. 
Ski Associations vice president of marketing. Kelly com- 
mented at length on Moseley's push for innovation in his 
event, which he felt had become stale because of limitations 
placed on the competitors. Such was the depth of Moseley s 
commitment that he used his famous "Dinner Roll" off-axis 
trick at the Salt Lake City Olympics know ing it would cost 



him a medal. In doing so, he opened the door for more in- 
novation in freestyle mogul skiing. 

Julie Parisien, three-time Olympian, three-time U.S. 
Champion, and silver medalist at the 1993 World Champion- 
ships, was the lone alpine racer to be inducted for 2(106. "It's 
amazing to be remembered," she said. "One day you go from 
being first in the world to being a suburban mom, making 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches and barely getting a show- 
er in." She spoke at length on the character-building aspects 
of training and racing competitively while enduring injury 
and personal loss (including the death of her brother). These 
circumstances, she said, enabled her to cope, to meet new 
challenges, and to move on with her life. Parisien is expecting 
her fourth child with husband Tim Nuce. 

Freestyle aerialist Trace Worthington, 1 995 World 
Championships double gold medalist and the third athlete 
to be inducted, said the honor "validated my career." After 
crediting coaches Wayne Hilterbrand and Steve Roxboro, he 
said, "I always looked back. I wanted to see who started my 
sport. I hope some day I can be an inspiration to kids who 
hope to get into my sport." 

All three inductees will head to Ishpeming in September 
for the annual U.S. Ski Hall of Fame Weekend. In the words 
of Hall of Fame chairman David Holli, "This was the fin- 
est class, in terms of character and attitude, inducted in my 
memory." — -J.Thomas West, President, I IS. National Ski Hall of 
fame and Museum 
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Where Are They Now 



Othmar Schneider: Life in Lech 



By Seth Masia 

Othmar Schneider was raised 
in Lech, the tiny village near 
Austria's Arlberg Pass, high 
above St. Anton. Othmar's father was 
a ski instructor, so he was on skis 
as soon as he could walk. A natural 
athlete, he was named to the Austrian 
ski team while still a teenager, and 
was on top of the world at age 22 
when he won the 1951 Lauberhorn 
downhill and combined. His big year 
came in 1952, when he repeated the 
Lauberhorn downhill and combined 
wins, and then took the gold medal 
in slalom and the silver in downhill 
at the Oslo Olympics. 

One of the perks that devolved 
upon Oslo medalists was a last-min- 
ute invitation from Stowe finan- 
cier C.V. Starr to compete in the 
American International. Othmar 
finished second in the downhill, on 
the extremely icy Nose Dive course, 
behind Canada's Ernie McCullouch. 

It was a life-changing trip for 
some of the athletes. The trip 
enhanced Stein Eriksen's fabulous 
celebrity in the U.S., and Othmar 
wound up teaching for Sepp Rus- 
chp in the Stowe Ski School, living 
in the ski school dorm at Harlow 
Hill House. This meant taking on all 
comers in ping-pong, and playing 
hockey, with keen intensity at night. 
Olympic racers weren't supposed 
to make money teaching or coach- 
ing, so the Austrian instructors were 
paid under the table. Othmar's Eng- 
lish was good, and dating American 
girls improved it. Stowe was a great 
place to meet important people, 
and among Othmar's students were 
Rockefellers and DuPonts. 

After a succession of injuries, he re- 
tired from racing in 1956. It was back 




( IS. days at Boyne Mountain 
and (right) during his toeing 
days in Austria in the 1950s. 

to Stowe, to coach, with 
a long visit to Innsbruck to pursue a 
degree in chemistry — just because he 
liked the subject. 

By 1 958, Othmar was coach of 
the U.S. men's team, which included 
skiers like Buddy Werner, Tom 
Corcoran, Marv Moriarty and Dave 
Gorsuch. Othmar rounded out the 
decade by coaching both the Aus- 
trians and the Chileans at the 1960 
Squaw Valley Olympics. 

In 1961, when Stein Eriksen moved 
to Aspen, Othmar took over as ski 
school director at lioyne. Michigan. 
At the end of each season, he re- 
turned to Lech, then traveled again to 
spend the "summer" as ski school di- 
rector at Portillo. There he continued 
coaching the young racers, Austrian 
and American, who trained there. 

The Boyne job also led to con- 
nections in Chicago, where, in 1962, 
Sears Roebuck launched a line of 
Othmar Schneider ski gear, cloth- 




ing, and accessories. Othmar proved 
i i mny businessman and charming 
salesman, setting up relationships with 
Volkl and Fischer to build the skis, 
with a number of Italian factories 
to make the boots, and with Marker 
and Look to make the bindings. He 
visited nearly every Sears store in the 
U.S., training non-skiers to sell Oth- 
mar Schneider skis and boots. 

In 1968, Othmar returned to Lech 
and used his American earnings to 
build the four-star Hotel Kristiania. 

He married Irmgard 
Huber. whose father 
owned a machine 
shop in nearby Ho- 
henems. Othmar took 
on sales responsibilities 
for the Huber shop, 
selling steel edges 
to most of the ski 
factories in Austria, Germany, and the 
U.S. The couple had two daughters, 
Gertrud and Suzi. 

Othmar played tennis and took up 
target shooting. "You don't have to 
be young to shoot a pistol," he says. 
He was on the Austrian team for 
12 years, in 1974 taking the bronze 
medal in the world target-shooting 
championships. 

Othmar retired from running ski 
schools in 1977. While Irmgard ran 
the Kristiania, he ran a textile com- 
pany, and began taking hunting trips 
around the world. 

Today, Othmar's daughter Gertrud 
runs the hotel. Othmar, 77, skis care- 
fully, nursing an assortment of ankle 
problems. "I go out when the weather 
is nice," he says. 

And he's still a consummate host. 
You'll find him in the bar or dining 
room almost every night, entertaining 
guests in perfect, jovial English. ^ 
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Skier's Bookshelf 



Massachusetts Memories, Boot Pioneer 



Skiing In 
Massachusetts 

By Cal Conniffand E. 
John B. Allen 



SKIING IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 




Cal Conniffis a 
knowledgeable new 
voice on the early 
history of American skiing. A highly 
regarded eastern ski publicist, he 
headed Mt.Tom ski area in Massachu- 
setts before moving onto the national 
scene as president of the National Ski 
Areas Association. 

His co-author is ski historian John 
Allen, whose From Skisport to Skiing 
remains the standard ski history from 
the inception of the sport in America 
through the 1930s. Allen contributed 
graphics from his personal collection, 
researched the archives at the New- 
England Ski Museum, and provided 
the standard of historical accuracy 
that his long career in ski history has 
upheld. 

The Berkshire Mountains of 
Massachusetts became a center of 
the sport beginning in the years 
just preceding the first rope tows 
and remained so through the glory 
years when Senator Ted Kennedy, 
state governors Francis Sargent 
and Everett Saltonstall, Senator Ed 
Muskie, and astronaut John Glenn 
skied its slopes. The region re- 
mained a vibrant center of skiing 
through the 1960s when air travel 
and interstate highways began to 
bring more distant hills within 
easy reach. 

Conniff has long harbored a grow- 
ing concern over the size of the gap 
in history journals on the role Massa- 
chusetts played in the development of 
the sport. Massachusetts has been his 



home since college days. "The reward 
was just knowing that I was docu- 
menting the history of a sport I loved 
and making sure it was preserved," he 
says, 

During the late 1920s and early 
1930s as Conniff was growing up, 
Massachusetts — the state that had 
the Thunderbolt trail on Mt. Grey- 
lock, the nearest class A racing trail 
to Boston, the center of gravity of 
the New England ski population — 
was where it was at for many skiers, 
"Skiing got its early roots in Massa- 
chusetts," say Cal. "It's where a lot of 
things got started." 

This is a picture book with exten- 
sive captions, built on an intensive 
search through graphic collections as 
well as ski history literature to find 
rare photos. One such photo shows a 
woman skier in front of the North- 
field Inn — one of the first hotels 
in U.S. ski country to stay open in 
winter — in ankle-length dress, stan- 
dard garb in the first decades of the 
1900s. 

The book covers subjects large 
and small, including at the small end 
a section on a most famous early 
invention in the sport, the rope tow 
gripper, a hand-held clamp (attached 
by a line to the skier's belt) that 
saved many a woolen mitten. It was 
invented in 1939 by Clare Bous- 
quet, who sold over a half-million 
of the devices. He was the founder 
as well of the nation's first two-rope 
tow/six-trail ski area, Bousquet's, 
standing just outside Fittsfield in the 
Massachusets Berkshires, a modest 
mountain range that, for a time at 
least, provided more skiing for more 
skiers than anywhere else in the east. 
It was, as Coniff convincingly claims, 
a region of critical early ski develop- 
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ment that has long been neglected 
in ski history. — Morten Lund 

Skiing in Massachusetts by Cal Conniff 
and E.Jolin B. Allen, Arcadia Publishing; 
paperback $24.99 including UPS deliv- 
ery; order by phone, (888) 3 13-2665, or 
email sales@arcadiapublishing.com. 

The Uphill 

Racer 

By Mel Dalebout 

Author Mel Dale- 
bout is of the peculiar 
American persuasion 
typified by names like 
Henry Ford and Howard Hughes, men 
who think through their hands to shape 
innovative materials with an uncanny 
sense that has little explanation. 

Dalebout (pronounced Dale-eh- 
boot) has been able to survive as the 
only American boot maker stand- 
ing against world market forces that 
have driven every last colleague 
out of business. He now operates in 
handcraft mode to turn out boots 
for customers who arrive despairing 
of ever being comfortable in a boot 
and come away smiling. The boots — 
branded Daleboot — are prized by just 
plain good skiers as well. Alan Engen, 
director of skiing at Alta, Utah, owns 
a cherished pair. 

Dalebout writes in an almost 
nonlinear fashion (he is a nonlinear 
thinker), zipping back and forth in 
time in terse sentences with a touch 
of Robert Frost simplicity. The text 
winds through his business life, ski life, 
and personal life, to the point where 
Dalebout downsized his business in 
order to hand-build boots in his Salt 
Lake City workshop-factory. 
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He started skiing at age 20 in 1947 
when friends took him to the top of 
Alta for his first-ever run. He fell his way 
through the powder to the bottom, feeling 
so intensely attracted to the whole process 
that lie took the winter quarter off from 
the University of Utah, where he played 
first string on the football team, to become 
a lift operator at Alta. He also worked with 
snow-science expert Monty Atwater after 
World War II when Atwater was the first 
to begin heaving dynamite sticks to blast 
down avalanche. 

Assisting Monty, Mel learned to 
stand up on skis so well that he ranked 
in the top echelon of American rac- 
ers for the next five years and was an 
alternate on the U.S. team that went 
to the 1952 Oslo Winter Olympics. 
There was little doubt that once Mel 
had decided to design a boot, he 
would succeed. 

He started with a hard shell and a 
foam-injected inner boot. His injec- 
tion system constantly evolved as 



a technical wonder. He has put his 
boot on a series of celebrity skiers: 
extreme skier Bob Theobold. for one, 
and Japan's Yuichiro Miura, who wore 
Daleboots while making his famous 




I'm afraid, Mr. Threddington, that you've 
stayed far too long in our Graduated Length 
program. (From Ski, March 1972) 



partial first descent of Mt. Everest. 
Dalebout persisted through the years, 
inventing new facets of bootmaking 
even as his business grew smaller. » 

"The last dramatic gasp of American 
boot-making genius," writes Seth Ma- 
sia in his history of ski boots (Skiing 
Heritage, June 2002), "came when 
Dalebout sold his patent on the de- 
tachable outsole (replaceable heel and 
toe pieces) to Salomon in 19K5.The 
patent expired in 2001 and detachable 
outsoles appear on European boots, 
including the Lange and Atomic race 
models of today." At 80, Mel Dalebout 
is still at it in Salt Lake City, making 
them one pair at a time 

— Morten Lund 



Uphill Racer by Mel Dalebout, self- 
published; paperback $25 from the 
Dalebout website: www.dalebootusa.com, 
or directly from Daleboot, 2660 South 
300 West, Salt Lake City, UT 84 1 15, 
(801) 487-3649. 



Corporate Sponsors 

In January 2006, ISHA presented its first corporate sponsorship program to the ski industry. As of February 23, thir- 
ty-four companies had generously agreed to accept our invitation to become an important supporter of skiing his- 
tory. Of particular mention are the following, who contributed at the World Cup level with a SI, 000 donation. 

K2 Skis 
Salomon 
Rossignol Ski Company 
Ski Area Management 
AIG/Stowe Mountain Resort 
Ski Merchandising Corporation/SMC 
Peter Glenn Ski & Sports 
Tecnica USA 
Spyder Active Sports 
Volkl Sport America 
Vintage Ski World, LLC 
Sun Valley Resort 
Ski Barn 

Other companies have contributed at the Gold, Silver, and Bronze level, and their support is equally appreciated: 
Gold ($700): Nordica 

Silver (S500): Mammoth Mountain Ski Resort, Dynastar Skis, Gordini USA, Powder Magazine, Grandoe Corp., Kombi Ltd., 
Mountain Sports Media, Seirus Innovative Accessories, Smith Optics, Nils. Uvex Sports, Eldora Mountain Resort 
Bronze (S300): Hotronic USA, Kaelin Sports Wear, Sports Specialists Ltd., Deer Valley Resort, Swix Sport USA, Red River Ski 
Resort. Ski Cooper. Booth ( "reek Resorts 
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Museum News 



The University of Utah Ski Archives has honored nine 
Intermountain-region ski, snowboard, mono-ski, and sit-ski 
athletes for their medal wins on the World Cup and at the 
2006 Olympic and Paralympic Winter Games. During the 
Ski Affair ceremony, which took place in November 2006, 
Historical Achievement Awards were presented to Steve 
Cook, Clay Fox, Lacey Heyward.Ted Ligety, Julia Mancusco, 
Monte Meier, Nate Roberts, Erik Schlopy, and Stepahani 
Victor. Also honored w as Edgar Stern, founder of Park City's 
Deer Valley, who received the 2006 S.J. Quinney Award for 
his contributions to Intermountain skiing. Proceeds from the 
event went toward locating, preserving, and making available 
to the public documents, photos, films, oral histories, and 
records on skiing in the Intermountain region. 



After years of planning, the Ski Museum of Maine now 
has a home in Farmington in the newly restored Church 
Street Commons. The facility, which opened December 2, 
2006, will now allow the museum to display and store its 
collections. The museum's first exhibit showcases ski equip- 
ment and apparel made in Maine in the 1930s and 1940s as 
well as marketing materials from the era. Honorees to the 
museum's 2007 Hall of Fame have also been announced. 
They are Winston Robbins, Galen Sayward, Murray Thur- 
ston, Tom Upham, Richard Bell, Charles Broomhall, Bob 
Frynn, and Dave Irons. Induction ceremonies will take place 
at Lost Valley, Maine, on October 26, 2007. 



As the New England Ski Museum prepares for its an- 
nual Hannes Schneider Meister Cup March 9-10 — this 
year to include teams of active-duty mountain-trained 
soldiers as well as World Wir II veterans from the 10th 
Mountain Division — it is also readying its 2007 exhibit, 
which will highlight the origins of the National Ski Patrol 
and its role in the creation of the 10th Mountain Divi- 
sion. The exhibit will open June 1, 2007 and run through 
March 2008. A new satellite exhibit is also anticipated 
next winter at Catamount ski area in Hillsdale, New York, 
where the focus will be on alpine skiing in the Berkshires. 



The board of directors at the U.S. National Snowsports 
Hall of Fame and Museum has announced the appoint- 
ment former ski area owner Paul Bousquet as the Hall's 
new Selection Committee Chairman. 



The Vermont Ski Museum has become something of a 
local promoter for the performing arts. In addition to regu- 
lar lectures, book signings, and film nights at the museum — 
with tales of exploration and films on freestyle, telemarking, 
extreme skiing, and Warren Miller tare — the museum has 



partnered with local organizations in Stowe to stage other 
events to benefit the museum. Case in point: In January, 
singer/songwriter Elisabeth von Trapp performed at the 
Town Theatre with former Olympic racer Doug Lewis (on 
cello) in a repertoire ranging from Bach to Broadway. A 
reception followed with proceeds going toward future mu- 
seum projects. On February 25, the museum celebrated the 
70th anniversary of Suicide Six with a "Memory Night" 
devoted to longtime Suicide Six skiers whose stories were 
recorded for an exhibit that will open in November 2007. 
Preparations are currently underway for the museum's 
March 17-18 Fourth Annual Vermont Antique Ski Race at 
Ascutney, Vermont. % 



ISHA Names New Directors 

The International Skiing History Association has 
named Ski Racing publisher Gary Black and 
Snowsports Industries America operations/finance 
director Robert Orbacz to its board of directors. 

Black, in addition to serving as publisher and 
president of Ski Racing International, is vice presi- 
dent of the Sun Valley Ski Education Foundation, 
a trustee of the U.S. Ski & Snowboard Foundation, 
and a member of the FIS World Cup Committee 
and FIS Media Committee. 

Orbacz's ski career started when he was named 
controller, then treasurer of Smugglers' Notch, 
Vermont. He later served as president and CEO 
for Monark Sporting Goods (importers of Elan 
skis, Dolomite boots, and Geze and Look bind- 
ings) before joining SIA, the trade association of 
wintersports product suppliers. 

Among other developments at ISHA, Dean 
Ericson, a Colorado businessman and entrepre- 
neur who has led ISHA's efforts to digitize and 
initiate sharing of historical archives among the 
nation's ski museums, was named ISHA's vice 
chairman in November. Barry Stone, a Senior 
Olympics ski racer, former chairman of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee (Eastern), and key figure 
in organized skiing, joined the ISHA board in 
November. He has since been named chairman of 
the association's Membership Committee (Barry 
has single-handedly increased ISHA member- 
ship by enrolling 75 new associates since joining 
the board). Taking on Al Baker's duties as ISHA 
treasurer will be Bob Orbacz. 

Thanks were conveyed to board members 
Chuck Perkins, Mary Kerr, Al Baker, and Frida 
Waara, whose terms expired this year. 
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Remembering 



Skier-in-Chief, Powder Evangelist, Teaching Pioneers 




Gerald Ford 
Skiing President 

President Gerald R. Ford died 
December 27, 2006 at his home in 
Rancho Mirage, California. 

President Ford was born in Nebraska 
but grew up in Grand Rapids and 
worked his way through the University 
of Michigan. A high school football star, he was an Ail- 
American center on the Michigan team, which won the 
national championship in 1932. After receiving his under- 
graduate degree in economics and political science, Ford 
took a job as assistant football and boxing coach at Yale. He 
began skiing in New England in 1 939, and attended Yale 
University Law School, graduating in 1941. 

Ford served in the U.S. Navy for four years during 
World War II and was anti-aircraft officer on the USS 
Monterey, an aircraft carrier, during the disastrous typhoon 
of December 1944. He was decorated for gallantry after 
leading the firefighting crew that saved the ship when a 
fire broke out on the hangar deck during the storm. After 
a brief stint practicing law in Grand Rapids, he was elect- 
ed to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1948. 

Ford began bringing his family to Vail in 1968, and 
soon bought a home there. With a footballer's tender 
knees, he stayed on groomed terrain, but skied aggres- 
sively. He was also an enthusiastic golfer. 

After leaving the White House in 1975 he began to spend 
more rime in Vail, building a house at Beaver Creek in 1 979. 
He helped to promote a variety of charities around Viil Vtlley, 
creating the Ford Cup, the ski race that eventually became 
the American Ski Classic. Ford continued to race in celebrity 
events until his knees forced retirement from the sport in 1984. 

Associated with the American Enterprise Institute, in 
1982 he established the AEI World Forum, an international 
gathering of former and current world leaders and business 
executives, which he hosted annually in Vail. Ford was also 
responsible for successfully raising funds to build the Ford 
Amphitheater and the Betty Ford Alpine Gardens in Vail. 

Among the many contributions he made to the sport 
of skiing was his role in bringing two World Alpine Ski 
Championships to Colorado. He also served on the board of 
the Vail Villey Foundation for more than 20 years. 

President Ford had many friends in the Vail community 
and in the ski industry. During his presidency he was often 
seen skiing on his Vermont-built Rossignol skis, accompanied 
by Vail executives and local ski patrollers. — Seth Masia 




Ed and Dolores 
LaChapelle 
Backcountry Pioneers 

Ed LaChapelle, an avalanche 
expert known for his ground- 
breaking research in snow safety, and his former wife 
Dolores LaChapelle — ecologist, teacher, scholar, ski pioneer, 
and writer — lived lives of energy, curiosity, and example. 

Dolores died on January 21, 2007 at the age of 80 at her 
home in Silverton, Colorado. Ed, to whom she had been 
formerly married, died shortly thereafter from a heart attack 
while skiing at Monarch, Colorado, on February 8, 2007 
Ed LaChapelle was a snow-science expert and part of the 
pioneering crew of Forest Service snow rangers at Alta, Utah, 
who laid the groundwork for ski area avalanche-control pro- 
grams. Born in 1926 in Tacoma, Washington, he started his 
career at the Swiss Avalanche Institute in 1950 and served as 
a Forest Service snow ranger at Alta from 1952 to 1972. He 
joined the faculty of the University ofWashington in 1967 and 
retired as Professor Emeritus of Geophysics and Annospheric 
Sciences in 1982. From 1973 to 1977 he was involved in ava- 
lanche studies at the Institute for Arctic and Alpine Research at 
the University of Colorado. 

The author of TlieABCs of Avalanche Safety (which was to 
become a mandatory pocket-size manual tor backcountry ski- 
ers), Ed also helped shepherd the development of another 
ground-breaking innovation, the avalanche transceiver. The radio 
transmitter/locator became the primary avalanche search beacon 
for many years. 

Dolores LaChapelle was a lifelong mountaineer (she made 
the first ski ascent of Canada's Mt. Columbia in 1950), skier 
(she taught skiing in Aspen in the late 1940s and became 
known for her legendary powder skiing), Tai Chi teacher, a 
proponent of Deep Ecology (a philosophy which teaches the 
virtue of all living creatures) and writer. Her books, seven in 
all, included £<ir//i Wisdom, Deep Powder Snow (for which she 
won a 1995 ISHA Ullr Award), Earth Festivals, and Sacred Land, 
Sacred Sex: Rapture of the Deep. 

Dolores was born in Louisville, Kentucky, but grew up in 
Denver. She began climbing mountains as a teenager, scaling all 52 
Colorado Fourteeners by the time she turned 21. After graduating 
Phi Beta Kappa from Denver University in 1947, she taught ski- 
ing at Aspen, then married and moved with husband Ed to Alta, 
where she she made the first known ski descent of Alta s Baldy 
Chute. She later moved to Silverton, where she directed die Way 
of the Mountain Learning Center, counseling others on the spiri- 
tuality of mountains and powder skiing. — Combined sources 
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Walter Foeger 
Ski Teaching Trailblazer 

Walter Foeger, ski teacher and theoreti- 
cian, died at age 90 on February 10, 
20(17 in Vienna, Austria. 
Born in Innsbruck in 1917, his family 
J moved to Kitzbiihel. where his mother 
found work as secretary of the tennis club at the foot of the 
Hahnenkamm. Young Foeger became indefatigable ballboy in 
summer and rinkrat in winter, when he wasn't schussing the 
backyard Alp. 

An early cross-trainer, Foeger won the Tyrolean Youth 
Ski Championship at 13, the East Tyrol Adult Tennis 
Championship at 1 4, played center for the Kitzbiihel Men's 
Ice Hockey Team at 16, and won the Junior Division of the 
Hahnenkamm downhill and combined at 18. 

Austria's boycott of the 1936 Winter Olympics and the Start of the 
war in 1939 dealt a blow to Foeger's dreams. He was drafted from 
die Austrian mountain militia to teach Germany's ski trcx^ps and was 
wounded in Russia. Sent to Spain to recuperate, he fell in love with 
die alpine coiuitryside and decided to remain. After die war, he was 
named head coach of Spain's national ski and hockey teams and led 
the ski team to die 1952 Oslo Olympic Winter Games. 

In 1956 the directors of Jay Peak, Vermont, lured Foeger to 
the U.S. At Jay Peak he found one open slope and one partly 
assembled Pomalift. By 1968 he'd bootstrapped the ski area 
into major prominence, with 45 trails and eight lifts 

Foeger also developed a ski school with a difference — 
teaching skiers to ski parallel without first having to master 
the snowplow and stem. His "NaturTeknik" ski school at 
Jay Peak was followed by a dozen more in the East. In I960 
he formed the American Ski Teachers Association of Natur 
Teknik (ASTAN), publishing Learn to Ski in a Week in 1968, 
Skiing for Beginners in 1962, and Tluoiigh Heaven and Hell on 
Skis in 1970. 




In 1973 he returned to Austria to become director of the 
Austrian Tennis Association, where he remained until retiring 
in 1982. Foeger was inducted into the U.S. National Ski Hall 
of Fame in 2005. — Bob Soden 

Erich Windisch 
Instructor and Artist 

Erich Windisch, 89, a longtime Vail, 
Colorado, ski instructor and artist, died 
in Vail on February 14,2007. 

Windisch started skiing in his native 
Germany at the age of 3. For five 
years, he was a member of the German 
National Team in jumping and nordic combined, winning 
nine divisional and national championships. In 1949, he was 
instrumental in the evolution of ski jumping, changing the 
forward arm movement to an aerodynamic position with 
arms alongside the body (he had to do so because of a dislo- 
cated shoulder, which forced him to jump with his hands at 
his sides). The technique is still in use today. 

In 1 957, he moved to Colorado and became co-director 
of the Willy Schaeffler Ski School at Arapahoe Basin, where 
he met Pete Seibert (who later convinced him to move to 
Vail). A ski teacher for more than 50 years — 39 of them at 
Vail — in 1994 he was named Ski Instructor of the Year by 
Colorado Ski Country USA and inducted into the Colorado 
Ski Museum Hall of Fame. He was also an accomplished art- 
ist (his paintings sold internationally) and a key figure in the 
Professional Ski Instructors of America, where he served as a 
member of the PSIA Demonstration Team, and the Rocky 
Mountain Ski Instructors Association, where he served on 
the examining board for 20 years and as certification vice 
president. He raced in Alpine Masters competition for many 
years, winning nine national championship titles. 

Said Vail CEO Bill Jensen: "Erich was part of the fabric of 
Viil and forever will remain a Vail legend." — Combined sources 



The Shoemaker 
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hand."i\Vm, nein," he said. "I just can't 
believe it. We fought one anodier in Italy. 
And here I am, making fine boots for you, 
an American GI!" 

After that, it was like old home week 
between us. He told me about his unit 
in the German mountain troops, the 
battles he had fought, the final ones in 
the Apennines against my division. I 
asked him how it had gone for him at 
the end. Had he been a prisoner of war? 

"Nein," he grinned. "I was lucky. At 
the Po, we were trapped, all the bnicken 
— all the bridges — had been destroyed. 



But some of us swam across, and got 
home over the Alps!" 

Now it was my Uirn to sit down, "You 
swam the Po?" I asked. He grinned 
again, and shrugged his shoulders. 
"Well, not exactly. You Americans 
were shooting at us. 1 would have 
drowned if my comrade hadn't been 
an Olympic swimmer." 

Scarcely believing what he had told 
me, I then described, from my point of 
view, that April day when I had watched 
his life-and-death drama on the river. 
"You were the little guy with the long 
hair!" I marveled. "And the big blond 
guy was an Olympic swimmer!" 

So we laughed and reminisced, Rogg 



repeating over and over that our sergeant 
had saved his life, Then he brought out 
a small bottle of schnapps, pouring my 
share into the only, slightly dirty, glass in 
the shop. Lifting the bottle high, Rogg 
proposed a toast. "To us survivors!" he 
chuckled, suddenly showing a surprising 
command of English. "To us survivors," I 
echoed. And Hans Rogg's schnapps, and 
the shared memory of that incredible 
experience, warmed me thoroughly on 
the long drive back to Austria. % 



From Bob Parker's ISHA award-winning 
book What 'd You Do In The War, Dad?, 
©2005 Rio Grande Publishing, 304 Calk 
Oso, Santa Fe, KM. 87501. 
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By Robert Parker 

It was the 22nd of April, 1945, and the 10th Mountain 
Division had just reached the south bank of the Fo, 
northern Italy's largest river. While General Hays and the 
Engineers figured out a way to cross the river (the Germans 
and our bombers had demolished every bridge). We of the 
Recon platoon were assigned to defend one sector of the riv- 
erbank and keep our eyes peeled for enemy units. 

We had built hasty emplacements for our machine guns, and 
were sprawled behind the lip of the southernmost dike, which 
bordered the river, alert for anything. Suddenly a machine gun 
began to hammer upstream, and we could see a staccato of pin 
point splashes stitching the glistening water surface. 

Henderson, with field glasses, grunted 
"There's Krauts in the water" — then 
"Somebody's shootin' at 'em!" 

Our platoon sergeant dropped down 
beside Henderson. "Gimme the glasses!" 
he ordered. A minute later he jumped up, 
handed back the glasses, and slid down the 
back ot the dike toward one of our jeeps. 
"Soldier, come with me, we gotta stop that!" 
The rest of us heard the jeep roar west 
in the shelter of the dike as we gazed fas- 
cinated at the drama on the river. There 
had been six swimmers in the water — 
now there were only four, desperately 
swimming across the sluggish current, try- 
ing to escape to Austria under a hail of American bullets. 

Then, as we watched, the shooting stopped. The two leading 
swimmers pulled themselves up on the muddy shore and disap- 
peared over the northern dike. But the other two wen' in trouble. 

Still manning our one pair of field glasses, Henderson gave 
us a running commentary. "The little guy with long hair ain't 
gonna make it. ..he's sinking.. .the big blond guy grabbed him... 
he's swimming with him!" 

Meanwhile, the river had swept the two Germans almost in 
front of us, and Henderson ceased liis play-by-play. With powerful 
strokes of his right arm, the blond soldier towed his limp buddy 
gradually to the shore opposite us, then dragged him up the slick 
bank and over the top of the dike. The drama was over. 

"It was one of our line companies — I stopped 'em." The 
sergeant's quiet voice behind us confirmed what we had 
guessed — it was some of our guys who had been taking 
pot shots at the Germans. "They took a beating back in the 
mountains. Can't blame 'em for being pissed off at the Krauts. 




But shooting at helpless guys in the river ain't according to 
Hoyle in my book!" 

So we dismounted the guns and trudged down off the dike. 
We were all a little shaken by the incident on the river. But 
the war wouldn't wait and, tomorrow, we too had to cross 
that deceptively powerful barrier. 

Now it was autumn in Bavaria, in 1 952. 1 was in Munich on an 
admittedly selfish errand, to buy myself a pair of expensive custom- 
made ski boots. A civilian with the U.S. Army in Austria, I could ski 
on weekends, so I needed a new pair ot boots. In those days, there 
were only two great boot makers in diat part of Europe — Haderer 
in Salzburg, and Htns Rogg in Munich. I had chosen Rogg because 
my occupation dollars bought more in Germany d^^n in Austria. 

In my battered, second-hand Volkswagen, I 
had been picking my way tlirough the concrete 
ruins of Munich, looking for Rogg's shop. Finally, 
over the below-ground doorway of a half-ruined 
building, I saw a small sign: Hans Rogg Schuhe. 

Parking the VW, I stumbled over the 
rubble to the door, which surprisingly was 
open. "Hot Ri\q>?" I queried, and a husky 
voice answered, "/<i, komm herein? Inside, one 
weak light bulb revealed a counter, shelves 
crowded with new and old shoes and boots, 
benches, scraps ot leather, and a small, dark- 
haired man in a leather apron. 

" Was woUen zic, bittc?" he said, and when 
I asked if he spoke English, he replied, 
"Naturlich, abet not wery'gutF 

When I told him why I was there, and that I was an 
American skier, he warmed up immediately. Sitting me down, 
he began measuring my feet, asking — partly in German, partly 
in English — questions about my skiing ability and my require- 
ments for boots. Finally satisfied, he told me to come back in a 
month and he'd have my boots ready for me 

While we discussed price, be kept glancing curiously at me. 
"You are older than you look," he said. 

I admitted I was 30 that year, and asked him why he asked. 
"You were in the war, then," he said with a smile. "I thought 
you had the look of a soldier. Where did you serve?" 

"In Italy,'' I replied. "In the Apennines. I was in the American 
Cebirgstruppen , the 10th Mountain Division." 

"NeinF' he muttered. "Utiglaiiblichr and sat down heavily on a 
bench. Worried, I bent over him. "Did I say something wrong?" 
Then he smiled, stood up, and offered liis work-roughened 

Continued on g^e 47 
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